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THREE FAMOUS PERIODICALS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


al feature during 1899 a comprehen- 
narrative 
HISTORY OF 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN 
By Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 


fitted for the task. 
pp he profusely illustrated and will be the best published 


FICTION 


There will be three illustrated serials during 
18099, written by famous authors. These are 


THEIR SILVER-WEDDING JOURNEY 


By William Dean Howells 


THE PRINCESS XENIA 
By H. B. Marriott Watson 


A SPANISH WAR STORY 
By John Fox, Jr. 

The Magazine will be also especially 
rich in ¢ ort fiction, with stories from 
W. W. Jacobs, T. A. Janvier, Brander 
Matthews, Mary E. Wilkins, Octave 
Thanet, Ruth [MMcEnery Stuart, and 
others of equal fame. 


: HARPER'S 
WEEKLY 


will be in 1899 the best pictorial his- 
tory of the year, as heretofore. 


POLITICS ART 
it will stand for purity and disinterest- 
ed work in State and National politics. 
The illustrations will be contributed by 
the leading artists of the country. 


CUBA, THE PHILIPPINES 
will be the subjects of series of ar- 
ticles written by Phil Robinson and P. 
D. Millet, both Geving visited the coun- 
tries for the purpose. 


HAWAII, PORTO RICO 

will be treated in a like manner by 
Caspar Whitney and William Dinwi 
die. These articles will all be ee 
illustrated from photographs 


drawings. 
FICTION 


Three serial stories will appear in 1899 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES 
By'H. G. Wells 
WITH SWORD AND CRUCIPIX 
By E. S. Van Zile 
THE CONSURRA TORS 
. Chambers 


INDUSTRIAL ADVANCEMENT 
of our country will be recorded by illus- 
trated articles written by authors who 








have made a careful sendy ¢ of the ee 


ments—political, social, and ind 


(For Sale Everywhere ) 


will have asa s 
sive political an 


a writer eminentl 


ie war. 


ARTICLES 


will appear each month dealing with impor. 
tant events and matters of interest, such as 
INCIDENTS OF THE LATE WAR 

written by eye-witnesses and actual participants. 


THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
by Julian Ralph, the famous journalist. 


THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
by Henry Smith Williams, M.D. 


In addition to these series of articles 
there will be others on Gate topics of 


WAR 


This history 














political, scientific, and industrial nat- 





HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


10 CENTS A COPY 
$490 A YEAR 











HARPER’S low Kechitald Ke Calgutouss Bret 


B. Hart, L. G. Powers, Charles F. Lum- 
BAZAR 


mis, Dr. uae A. Wyeth, etc. 


HARPER'S 
BAZAR 


will during 1899 maintain its prestige 
among women as 

A MIRROR OF FASHION 

Its pages will reflect in advance of 

the season what is to be worn in costly 

gowns and those of moderate price. 

PARIS, NEW YORK 

AND LONDON LETTERS 








10 CENTS A COPY 
$490 A YEAR 
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HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


35 CENTS A COPY 
A YEAR 


Experts at these great fashion centres 

will contribute weekly letters describ- 
ing and illustrating every novelty in 
dress and fashion matters. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 

of certain gowns in each number will 
be furnished at a nominal cost, thus 
bringing exclusive dress models within 
the of all. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES 























MUSIC, DRAMA, ATHLETICS 
These three subjects will be treated as 
their seasons demand by men eminently 
fitted for the task. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 


v4 be the subject of a series of articles b 
J. Spurr a cae tS in whi 
and industrial 


the Sbiuities ‘of ‘this « tivel 
Cee, a Beal See ef & the 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 


Subscriptions for these periodicals may be sent through the YOUTH’S OOMPANDBON. 
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roper scheme of color then in the Leatee 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 

The Busy Mother. By A. W. McCullough 

The Deaf Child. By Mrs. Annie Ramsey 
What the City Does for Women 


SHORT STORIES By Mrs. Eva Dixon Smith 
will be contributed by such authors as What Women have Achieved in Art 
Mary E. Wilkins Elia W. Peattie By Mrs. Maud Andrews Ohi 

ve Thanet Ruth McEnery Stuart How Women [ay Earn a Living 
Marion Harland M. S. Briscoe By Helen Douglas 


SERIAL STORIES 


KIT KENNEDY THE MELOON FARM 
By S.R. Crockett By Maria Louise Pool 
A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW 

By Brander Matthews 


(Ask Your Newsdealer ) 
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CAREFULLY 
MEDICATED. 
Its pee use 
will result in 


A CLEAR and 
BRILLIANT 
COMPLEXION. 


Sample Cake mailed 
to any address upon 
receipt of Two Cents. 


Full-Sized Cake 15 cents. 


Address Department Y, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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JowNEY'S 


(hocolate Bonbons. 


** NAME ON EVERY PIECE.” 


The most famous because the most delightful of confections. Cele- 
brated for their delicious quality, perfect purity, and dainty flavors. 
Made in both dark and light colors to suit all preferences ....- 


A Trial Package for Ten Cents in Stamps. 


wipes not to be had * dealers, we will send on receipt of price: 1-Ib. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 
. box, $1.80; 6-Ib. box, $3.00. Delivered free in the U.S. Address ao correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Retail Store: 1123 Broadway (25th St.) 
Boston Retail Store: 416 Washington Street. 
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UT of his hovel down 
by the salt creeks 
came Zeb Never, with 
something like hurry 
athwart the good- 
natured laziness of 
his face. Behind him 
a shrill voice piped 

like a southeaster, 
and somebody 








within banged the | 
door on his heels. | 


Then the scolding | 
voice was heard through the roar of wind | 
| wrong?” 


Sweeping in from the ocean. 


“Gorry!”’ chuckled Zeb. ‘“Marm must be 


feeling bad. We'll get a howler out of this;” | 


and he stared at the flying clouds as he loitered | 


along an old lane in the twilight toward the | 
Teazer meeting-house. When he stopped it | 


quarter of the town. 


thing. 


to an unfinished room over the shed. 


A curious | raised letters to read to her ere he went to 


scrape, scrape, came to the visitor’s ears as he | work. 


stood peering into the obscurity. 
“Gorry!” thought Zeb; 
doing in this light—sandpapering ?” ‘ 


“what can he be | face as she listened. 
Then | feet, the open book on his knees, his fingers 


The divine look deepened in Aunt Martha’s 
Uncle Baney sat at her 


aloud, “Sha’n’t I fetch a light, Uncle Baney?”’ | running light and swift over deathless words, 
“Light? Why, yes, and a chair, and make | while his blind eyes, with light from heaven in 


yourself at home, Zeb. Glad to see you. 
thing new ?” 


“Nothing, nothing new, Uncle Baney, except | 


the wreck, and—hold on! luff! luff up!” He 
had brought the lantern, and now stood horri- 
fied to see the blind old man shaving tranquilly. 

“Why, what’s got into you, Zeb? 


“Sho!” said Zeb, foolishly. “To see you 
shaving in the dark like a mole in his hole!” 


The blind man silently smiled and shaved | 


on. 


Anything | 


Any- | them, looked up to hers. 


Their only daughter had married badly, and 
drifted with her husband into the great West. 
Years afterward a little grandchild, quite 
orphaned, was sent back to the island. Uncle 
Baney had two, now, whom he supported, 
cheerfully, with just pride, by basket-making, 


| chores, spring cleaning, and knitting for sailors 


“Must be a heap of trouble to keep yourself | 
was before a trim little house in the poorer | shaved,” ventured Zeb, who never did such a 


Everything about the house was neat as a | reckon?” 


ship’s deck—whitewashed fence, shell walk, | 
A mass of nasturtiums ran riot | after to-morrow, sure enough. 


front steps. 


over a heap of quartz stones, and a glory of | keep it this year. 


Christ-flowers hid the house foundations. Zeb 
puzzled awhile, reflecting that a blind man’s | 
work was before him. 

“Mighty queer,” he said, “how Uncle Baney | 
keeps this place without any eyes; and my | 
place —”’ 
his own wretched shanty, he passed round to 
the back door, and entered without knocking. 

It was already dark within. 
roice asked quietly, ‘“Who’s there?” 

“Tt’s only me,” said Zeb. “Just come on an 
errand to Uncle Baney. Hope you’re better 
to-day, Mis’ Cathcart. 
make you comfortable ?”’ 

Zeb’s voice had grown unconsciously tender 
as he crossed the room to a window, where a 
woman sat propped in a great chair, looking 
out to the last bright streak in the west. 

“Nothing, thank thee, Zebdiel. 
comfortable; but we’re glad to see thee. 


ing, most likely.” 


Unable to express the contrast with | 


“Thanksgiving? Why, so it is, Zeb! Day 


well, and—and little Benny —” 


“Getting ready for Thanksgiving, I | 


’Fraid we can’t | 
Marthy aint over ’n’ above | 


There was a brave attempt to be cheery, but | 


the old man’s voice trembled. 

“Little Benny can’t come, you see. We 
were depending on Zeke, the woodman, to 
bring him over next trip; but Zeke’s down 
with lung fever, and there’s no other way. 


| And Marthy just couldn’t stand it keeping 


A woman’s | 


Thanksgiving without Benny. And yet’’—the 


| pathos deepened in his blind face—“‘and yet 
| that’s hard on her, too. First time in forty 
| years together that we haven’t kept the day. 


Anything I can do to 


| was a helpless invalid. 
I’m quite | 


She pretends she’s forgotten, Zeb, and so do I, 
and so we drift along without speaking about 
2.” 

For a score of years blind Baanah Cathcart 
had kept up the bravest struggle. His wife 
Every morning, as the 


| 


| the little boy. 


on the whale-ships. 
Five years he kept this up, his heart and the 


heart of Martha clinging closer and closer to | 


Then a distant relative on the 
Cape offered to give the child a comfortable 
home and an education. They consented for 
Benny’s sake, but the light of their lives went 
away with him. 
round, the first since he left. 

Small wonder that their hearts were too sore, 
too lonely to enter into the spirit of a day in 
which families are wont to be united. 

Some shadow of this sorrow passed over 
Zeb Never, as he sat watching Uncle Baney’s 


Now Thanksgiving had come | 


of sympathy passing over into resolution. That 
was new in his shiftless life. He contrasted 
again the neat little house of Uncle Baney 
with his own rag-patched shanty. 

“They’re poorer ’n I be, too—a sight 
poorer,” he said, half savagely; “‘because I’ve 
got eyes and strength. Wonder what I would 
do if marm was crippled like Aunt Marthy. 
Gorry! 

“*There’s little Benny,”’ he went on, tenderly, 
‘*way off alone amongst strangers, crying his 
eyes out, likely. If I only had a good boat, 
now —”’ 

He stood looking out into the darkness to 
where the Great Point light flickered through 
flying seud. Ah, yes, Zeb, if you only had a 
boat, and were brave enough! 

If you could look beyond the dark harbor, 
over under the Cape shore, where a sloop lies 
plunging wildly at paid moorings, while under 
her rail a little boy swayed back and forth on 
the wet boards, forgetting fright and loneliness 
and danger in sleep! 

Daylight found Zeb spearing eels in the salt 
creeks. “Eel-stifle’’ is a “‘tasty’’ dish, whether 
for Thanksgiving or another day. His resolu- 
tion had grown while he slept. He couldn’t 
bring Benny home, but he could cheer the old 
folks ; and why not cheer others, also? There 


| was Aunt ’Lizy, who lived alone, and was deaf 


|as a post, but cheery as a moor cricket in the 


patient face. Suddenly he jumped up in| 
dismay. 
“Gorry, Zeb Never, you’ve clean forgot 


marm’s medicine! You see, Uncle Baney, 
wife was feeling bad inside of her, and she 
reckoned that a sip of blackberry cordial would 
set her up. I hate to trouble you, Uncle 
Baney, but you see, when marm makes up her 


| head to have a thing it isn’t exactly comfortable 


|isn’t anything better. 


sweet old bell rang matins, he dressed her, and | 
| then carried her in his arms to her chair by the | 
Thee’ll find Baanah in his room—scrimshaunt- | window. He brought the breakfast he had | thanked him sincerely and hurried away. 
prepared, sat by her as she ate, and shared the | 

“Thank you, thank you, marm, Mis’ Cath- | news that early passers-by had left. Then he | approached the salt creeks—not of sympathy 
cart. Much obliged,” and Zeb made his way | brought some volume of his great Bible with | alone, for he was naturally sympathetic, but 


round the house unless she gets it.” 

Uncle Baney’s weariness seemed to pass in 
a moment. “Why, certainly, Zeb; glad to 
accommodate you. Blackberry cordial—there 
There, there, never 
mind thanks. It was your blackberries made 
it.”’ 

He pressed a. flask into Zeb’s hands, who 


Some curious sensations were Zeb’s as he 


sun. And there was Phebe Ann Bunker, who 
had lost her only son in the war, and lame 
Toby, who kept the Bug Light. They were 
all poor as poverty, but “Thanksgiving isn’t 
altogether stomach,” thought Zeb, as his plan 
grew large. 

He mended an old lobster-pot, and set it ina 
good place. Then he dug clams on the flats, 
and raked poquaws and seollops from the eel- 
grass. Part of these he traded for apples. 
Before starting on his last forage he sent two 
of the young Nevers to hunt Ram pasture for 
cranberries. 

All the morning as he worked the sea was 
moaning, and there was no mistaking the look 
of sky and ocean. “She’s hatching a howler,” 
thought Zeb, hurrying home with his bag of 
poquaws. 

One thing more was necessary — turkey. 
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And that was out of the question. 
plan was all-inclusive. 


THE YOUTH’S 


But Zeb’s | chance came, the same green slope rushing out 
Taking his old gun, he | to sea; and before the next wave broke Zeb was 


launched his boat and pulled out of the harbor | over the crest of it, pulling for the wreck. 


along the darkening north shore toward a 


It was a desperate pull. Twenty times he 


lonely pond where the wild ducks tended. The| thought he must give in; bat the ehild’s face 
wind had backed into the northeast and a heavy | behind him drew him on irresistibly. He dared 


swell was heaving in. The old dory 
jumped dizzily as he bent to his 
work. 





Fortune was certainly smiling on 
Zeb that day. He had done more 
and gained more the past ten hours 
than ever before in as many days. 
Now his first glimpse of the pond, 
when he had pulled his dory up and 
crawled a hundred yards through 
the beach-grass, showed a large 
bunch of ducks feeding close in- 
shore. 

“Well, well,” thought Zeb, poking 
his long gun carefully through a 
bush. ‘Those that have, get. If I 
was starving now, which I aint, there 
wouldn’t be a duck in the pond.” 

He “cut loose” into the thickest 
of the flock, and waded in to collect 
his birds with a grateful heart. But 
he left one sitting straight up in the 
water, with a sharp stick thrust 
cunningly through its neck, to serve 
as a decoy. Then he ran back to 
cover to wait for more. 

‘Lying there in the lee of the 
dunés, Zeb scarcely noticed that the 
storm had at last broken furiously. 
When he mounted the ridge with 
his ducks, the whole waste of 
storm-lashed ocean burst upon him. 
A heavy surf was rolling in; the 
wind caught it as it broke, and 
swept it inland in a blinding sheet 
of spray. The sand eut his cheeks 
as he looked; he could scarcely 
stand against the fury of the gale, 
and the roaring in his ears was like 
a thousand hammers. He dropped 
birds and gun in blank dismay. 

“Lights! Zeb Never, you didn’t 
forelay for this. Your old dory 
couldn’t live a jiffy in that sea, and 
you’ve just got to hyper home afoot, 
through the swamp and through the 
dark, and—hullo! what’s that?” 

He caught his breath sharply and 
stood peering out to sea, where a 
dark speck hove up on the crest of 
a mighty wave. A seeond only it 
veered there unsteadily, then plunged 
into a hollow and was gone. 

Zeb ran to his boat for his old 
spy-glass, and mounting the ridge 





again, lay steadying the glass against a stick. | 


The night was coming rapidly; for a long time 
the wind swayed the telescope so that he saw 
nothing. Suddenly his face grew white. He 
sprang up in terror. 

“A boat! A wreck, as I live! 
soul or a sail left on board of her!” 

The speck had grown distinct now; no glass 
was needed to make out a large sloop driving 
dead on shore. No sail was set. She was 
plunging in before the gale, yawing unsteadily, 
bow on, stern on, reeling in the mighty uproar 
like a drunken man, with no hand on her wheel. 
As Zeb looked she struck and half filled. A 
great comber lifted her clear of the shoal. Again 
she floated, veering in nearer and nearer till she 
struck again, close to the beach, and the seas 
began to break over her. Then a cry sprang to 
Zeb Never’s lips, and he sprang to his dory. 

Over the rail of the doomed sloop appeared a 
little head, the hair blowing wild in the wind. 
Childish hands grasped the heaving rail convul- 
sively. A childish face, gray as the sea in its 
fright, looked out beseechingly through the 
tumult of wind and water. 

Zeb was lazy and shiftless, but he was no 
coward. Still, the bravest might draw back 
there; a life-boat crew would hesitate before 
such a storni. There was no one to see; no one 
would ever know. Why risk his life? He 
paused, grasping the gunwales, the wind blowing 
his grizzled hair like seaweed about his face. 
Through a sheet of spray he saw a childish face 
again over the wreck. The spray hissed inland, 
carrying with it every cowardly thought. In an 
instant he was down with his boat to where 
the white foam sucked the sand greedily from 
beneath his feet. 

Slowly he waded in, watching like an eagle 
the long rollers heaving in, waiting his chance. 
It came speedily. As the last of three great 
breakers went roaring back to ocean, he launched 
his dory forward and leaped to his place, pulling 
like mad. The next comber caught up the boat, 


And not a 


hurled it vindictively to the beach, then went | 





hissing and snapping back, as if in rage that | 


anything so frail should have dared its fury. 


strangled. All his listlessness was gone now; 
the fire was blazing in his eyes. He righted the 
dory with a savage jerk, rescued his oars from 
the surf, and again stood waiting. Still the 
child’s facé looked appealingly. With a crash 
the sloop’s mast went overboard. In half an 
hour she would be nothing, but flinders. Zeb’s 
jaw was strongly set; his strong hands gripped 
the gunwales as if he would crush them in his 
grasp. This time he was more careful. The same 





‘“‘IT WAS QUICK THOUGH DANGEROUS WORK.”: 


not turn to look; every ounce of strength was | 
needed to keep his dory’s head up to the wind, | 
as he went creeping to windward, creeping like | 


| a snail, while the waves raced by, and the gale | 
| roared in his ears, and the gulls shrieked wildly, 


flying by to their roosts on Tuckernuck. Then, 
with a yell of exultation that the storm could not 
drown, he jerked his oars inboard and grasped 
at a rope trailing past. For the first time he 
turned, and found himself close in under the lee 
of the wreck. 

Slowly, steadily he hauled on the line. A 
shrill ery of recognition, ‘Zeb! Zeb Never!” 
wilder than the cry of the gulls, made him start. 
Then with a hoarse cheer, he made fast to a 
thwart and jerked his dory alongside. One 
desperate scramble and he was aboard, looking 
down half-awed at a little boy who was clinging 
to his rough hand, laughing and erying hysteri- 
eally. It was Benny! 

The wonder vanished from Zeb’s face as the 
wreck lurched violently and a deluge of yeasty 
water nearly swept him overboard. He hauled 
his dory alongside and grasped the boy’s arm. 

“Quick, Benny! into the dory! Don’t be 
afraid; we'll get ashore fast enough now! It 
must be the Lord’s looking after your Uncle 
Baney.” 

Once safe ashore,—it was quick though danger- 
ous work to run in on a comber and jump when 
they struck the beach,—Zeb listened with grow- 
ing wonder to the boy’s story. Benny knew 
nothing of Zeke, the woodman’s, sickness; he 
only knew he was going home. The evening 
before he had wandered down to the bay alone, 
and impelled by childish eagerness, had pushed 
out in a skiff to the big sloop that was to take 
him over. But the woodman was not there, and 
when he went for his skiff it was far astern. 
The loneliness and the rising wind terrified him. 
He screamed, but nobody heard. 

That night the old sloop broke loose from her 
moorings. When he woke from a frightened 
sleep there was no land anywhere. He had 
probably drifted out to sea till the tide turned 
and the wind backed into the northeast, when | 





he was driven like a rocket straight across the 
Zeb serambled to his feet, bruised and half | 





sound to where Zeb was waiting. 

All this Zeb half heard, half guessed, as they | 
crouched together in the lee of the dunes, and he | 
fed the boy with his cold fish, and gave him to | 
drink from his water-bottle. | 
| 

It was a curious party that gathered the next | 
morning in Uncle Baney’s kitchen, and never | 
was surprise more complete. Aunt ’Lizy was 
there, listening and chirping alternately. Lame | 
Toby limped in cheerily from his vigil at Bug | 





COMPANION. 


Light. The early hour showed how glad he was 
to come. ‘“Marm” Never bustled about, busy as 
a bluebottle-fly, and Phebe Ann Bunker forgot 
her loneliness in helping Uncle Baney make an 
eel-stifie. The young Nevers were also there, 
subdued and clean for once, gathering in the 
uneconsidered kickshaws like so 
many hungry chickens. 

Joy seemed to flow in with the 
sunshine at every window as these 
lonely ones worked and talked 
together. All feasts, whether relig- 
ious or national, have social joy as 
their foundation-stone—the joy of 
Him who “setteth the solitary in 
families.” And these pvor, simple 
people were finding it out for the 
first time, thanks to old Zeb Never. 

The deeper thrill came at last. 
It was when everything was ready, 
and they were gathered about the 
table, and the hush fell upon them 
which precedes the silent blessing of 
the Friends. Little Benny ran to 
bring the volumes of the Bible for 
the blind and lay them before blind 
Baanah. 


Slowly he opened that volume 
which he chose, his fingers running 
lovingly over the rare chapters he 
knew by heart, till they rested, while 
the light stole into his face, upon 
that wonderful bit, half poetry, half 
prophecy, which is the blessing of 
Moses, the man of God. 

None of them understood it fully, 
—no one understands it yet,—but 
faith, and beauty, and a grateful 
heart, and the sense of God, are all 
there, and even the simple com- 
prehend these things. 

“*And of Benjamin he said, The 

beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him.’”’ There were tears 
in the old man’s eyes. His left 
hand reached out, groping, till it 
found and rested on Benny’s head, 
who sat near him. Even Zeb 
thought he understood that, and 
marvelled how true the great book 
was. 
“*And of Zebulun he said, Re- 
joice, Zebulun, in thy going out... . 
They shall suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in 
the sand.’ ”’ 

“T’ve heard,” said Uncle Baney, 
“that that was the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, and a kind of Pilgrim text. 
Many a time, when they’d nothing 
else to eat, they thanked God for just that, for 


‘the abundance of the seas, and for the treasures 


hid in the sand. Those are your clams and 
ducks and fish, Zeb. You’ve given us a real 
old-fashioned Thanksgiving.” 

WILLIAM J. Lone. 
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In Belle’s Room. 


F you could stand a little stiller, Miss 
Belle —” 

But the slender figure 
still twitched and shifted 
under the seamstress’s 
tired hands. Belle was 
cross, and she always 
twitched and jerked when 
she was cross. Besides, 
it really mattered so very 
little about the lounging 
; Wrapper. Having a dress 

fitted at madame’s was 
different. 

“There are some wrin- 
kles over one shoulder. 
You don’t keep still—I—I cannot smooth them 
out!” little Mehitty—the seamstress’s name was 
Mehitty—sighed, patiently. The lounging robe 
mattered so very much to her! If Miss Belle’s 
mother discovered the wrinkles! 

“You must stand still, Miss Belle!’”’ she said, 
firmly. . 

The sunlight streamed into the big, beautiful 
room, made little barred patterns on the rich rug 
and on the polished floor, and shining on the 
little seamstress’s neat hair, made it look like 
burnished gold. Miss Belle was gazing at it. 
That was the chief reason for her crossness. 
She never could see Mehitable Hook’s hair with 
perfect equanimity—and with the sun on it! 
Belle jerked her shoulders under the filmy gown, 
and multiplied the wrinkles by three. 

Across the room the long mirror gave back 
the girl’s slight, graceful figure, but all Belle 
saw in it was the “common hair’ that topped 
the prettily poised head. It was “cinnamon 
brown” hair, it was straight hair, it was stiff 
and coarse and horrid hair—ugh! And Mehit- 
able Hook’s hair was gold in the sun, and lay in 
soft waves all over her small head. 

“T do wish mother would employ a seamstress 
with ordinary hair! There are plenty of them 
in the market!” fussed Belle in her thoughts. 
“Then I needn’t be continually making odious 
contrasts.’’ 

The windows were all open, and the noises of 
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the great city drifted in through them, oddly 
muffied-and far away. No harsh sound or 
clatter of wheels was to be heard. 

“As if it was padded with cotton-wool, and. 
the streets were padded, too,” the little tired 
seamstress thought. Where Mehitable Hook 
lived there was endless clatter and din. 

“There, that will do for this time, Miss Belle. 
You’d better not hook up your dress. I shall 
have to try it on again when I’ve basted some of 
the seams over.” 

“Well,” Belle said, listlessly. 

She took up a magazine and pretended to read, 
but her eyes kept wandering over the pages to 
the small, well-set golden head bending over the 
lounging robe. The gold and the delicate blue 
of the dress blended together harmoniously. A 
stray lock or two of the hair had loosened, and 
stirred gently in the breeze from the open 
window. 

“Tt’s the loveliest hair in the world!” thought 
Belle, impulsively. Then she said aloud, a very 
little crossly, “I envy you, Mehitty Hook!” 

The golden head lifted in surprise. 
Miss Belle? You envy—me?” 

The little seamstress’s voice was quiet, but 
her face had a queer little grim smile on it. 

“Yes, you—I envy you. Why should your 
hair be the color of gold and mine be dirt color? 
Why does yours wave and curl, and mine hang 
stiff and lanky and straight? It isn’t fair!” 

Belle laughed at her own little speech, but the 
laugh had an unpleasant ring. She looked grave 
enough. 

Mehitty waited to thread her needle and take 
a few swift, even stitches. Then she dropped 
the pretty dress in her lap, and looked up with a 
flush in her cheeks. 

“T envy you, too, Miss Belle,’’ she said, slowly. 
“T envy you the asphalt pavement in front of 
your house.” 

“You envy me what?” 
astonished one now. 

“The asphalt. Why should you have it in 
front of your house, and I have cobblestones in 
front of mine? Why should the carriages and 
wagons go by you softly, and rattle and clash by 
me? It isn’t—is it fair?” 

The little seamstress took up her work again, 
and plied her neeule very fast. The flush was 
still in her cheeks. Belle sat and watched it in 
surprise. She wanted to laugh—or cry. Sucha 
funny thing to envy anybody for! If it had 
been wealth or beautiful clothes or friends, but 
an asphalt pavement! 

“Tt’s such a queer thing to envy me for,” she 
said, thinking her thoughts aloud. “I don’t see 
what made you think of that. Tell me.” 

“T will,” said Mehitty Hook, quietly. “I'll 
tell you why, Miss Belle. If your mother— 
your mother—was sick, and always suffering ; 
if the clattering of the omnibuses and carts forever 
and ever past her window and the jar and roar 
of the elevated trains hurt her and shook her 
cruelly ; and if you couldn’t help it, but had to 
look on and see the torture in her sweet, smiling 
face—Miss Belle, can’t you see why I envy you 
your asphalt pavements? I don’t ask for your 
beautiful home or your luxuries and riches. [ 
only ask for that. That isn’t fair!’’ 

The girl’s voice quivered with excitement, 
bitterness and tenderness. She got up suddenly 
and left the room. Belle sat quite still in the 
sunny, luxurious place and thought it over. 

“Why,” she murmured, “why, I didn’t know 
there were things like that in the world! I 
knew there were elevated trains and cobble- 
stones, of course, but not the rest of it. Not the 
mothers who were sick and tortured. Oh no, 
not the mothers!’ 

A vision of her own mother’s dear, rosy, well 
face came to her, and in sudden longing to kiss 
it and thank God, she hurried away to find it. 

The lounging robe was finished and hung up 
with other beautiful, soft gowns in Belle’s clothes- 
press, and the little seamstress went awey. There 
was nothing else just then for her to do. All 
the street dresses and silken church suits were 
made at madame’s, of course. Only the plainer 
work was left for Mehitty to do, and the plainer 
work was all done now. So Mehitty went away, 
and Belle soon forgot her amazing little outbreak 
of speech. A girl’s memory is not long, and 
besides, there was so much else to think about. 
The long summer-time stretched ahead in a 
pleasant, long perspective. 

At the other end of the summer Belle came 
back to her city home refreshed and brown. It 
had been such a beautiful holiday beside the sea! 
She had “run wild” and worn out all her clothes, 
her mother said. So she sent for little Mehitt) 
Hook again. There was a plain school dress or 
two that she could make—not as well as madame, 
of course, but well enough. Madame’s prices 
were so high, and these were hard times. 

They had been “hard times” all summer to 
the poor of the city. Crowded in close, hot 
tenements, they had gasped all summer. Wagons 
and omnibuses had rattled unceasingly, and wor!) 
mothers had borne the heat and endless tortur: 
with faces that smiled for their children. 

Mehitty came back with a little shorn hea‘ 
and pale, steady face. There was even joy in it 
because her mother had not died with the rest 
But how queer Mehitty looked! Belle cried out 
in horror. 

“Your hair—O Mehitty, where’s your hair?” 
she gasped. 

Mehitty put up her hands and rubbed her 
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Belle’s face was the 
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shorn head a little ruefully; but she smiled. 
“Some of it’s left,” she said, “and hair will grow. 
That’s one comfort.” 

“Grow! But it’ll take a lifetime, Mehitty 
Hook! Are you crazy? That beautiful, beau- 
tiful hair!’ 

“No,” Mehitty smiled back. “I’m only sane. 
That’s what I did it for—a ‘lifetime.’ ”’ 

Belle instantly remembered the little speech of 


long ago, and knew why the beautiful hair had | 


been sacrificed. 
“Oh!” she murmured softly. 


Mehitty’s scissors clipped on industriously, | 


and when she spoke again her voice sounded 
unnatural between the pins she held with her 
lips. 

“Tt didn’t do—everything,”’ she said, in a little 
burst of confidence, “but it did something. It 
gave mother a week at the sea—a whole week! 
She says it will last a lifetime. She says now, 
when she hears the roaring of the: carts and 
things, she can make believe it’s the sound of 
the sea! It’s such a help—she says.” 

“Oh!” cried Belle. 

“Yes—now do you wonder I sold my hair, 
Miss Belle? And when it grows out again, I’ll 
sell it again for another week for her; and again 
—and again! If—the Lord will only let mother 
stay long enough.” 

The last sentence was broken; and to Belle’s 
surprise the little shorn, golden head sank on the 
table, and Mehitty was crying. 

“If mother will only wait!” she sobbed. 

Belle stole across the room on tiptoe, and put 
her brown head down beside the golden one. 
Belle was crying, too. 

“Ts—is—she getting worse?” she whispered. 

“No! No! she shall not get worse!” Mehitty 
cried, sharply; but Belle read the truth in her 
pitiful face. 

After a while, when both girls were calmer 
and the scissors were clipping again, steadily, 
Mehitty said: 

“The hardest part of all is the noise. It goes 
on forever, and the making-believe doesn’t count. 
That’s only mother’s way of comforting me. O 
Miss Belle, it’s hard to have your mother die in 
such a noise as that!” 

“Oh yes,” murmured Belle, “it’s hard; but 
don’t you hear the dreadful clack-clack of the 
horseshoes on our asphalt? Is the noise on your 
pavement so much worse than that?’ 

“Worse!” cried Mehitty; “it is roar and din 
and twenty times more clacking. Here the little 
clack comes only often enough to remind one of 
the long, blessed silences between. Mother would 
think this street a sort of heaven on earth.” 

That night at dinner-time Belle established 
herself in her old child-fashion, on her father’s 
knee. She stroked his thin hair lovingly. 

“Father,” she began, “I’m going to ask a 
favor.” 

“Yes, of course—these are the tokens, ” 
laughed her father. ‘Fire away, Puss, only 
don’t go in too steep. These are hard times, 
remember.” 

“Yes, I remember. I’ve been remembering 
all day, father. That’s what it’s about—the 
favor, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know, Puss.” 

“Well, you will in a minute—listen with both 
ears, father. You know the new rug I was going 
to have for my room, and the draperies, and the 
new paper? Well, I don’t want them now.” 

“Ah, I can breathe freely again!” 

“But I want something else, something sacred, 
father,” she said, with a strange gravity of tone 
which impressed him with a vague fear. 

“Yes, little girl, go on.” 

“T want my room made soft and easy and 
pleasant for Mehitty’s mother, father.” 

“For Mehitty’s mother!” 

He pushed her a little away, and looked down 
into her sweet face in amazement. It looked 
back at him, earnest and steady. 

“Yes, Mehitty’s mother—Mehitty is the seam- 
stress, you know. She is dying—I mean, the 
mother. She lies all day and tries to make believe 
the noise and clattering is the sea—she does that 
to comfort Mehitty, you know. It doesn’t comfort 
her. Everything tortures her—it is dreadful, 
father! Mehitty sold her beautiful hair for her 
mother.” 

It was an incoherent little story, and the jolts 
in Belle’s voice made it harder yet to comprehend, 
but after awhile her father understood. 

“Yes, Puss, go ahead,” he said, gently. 

“T can sleep with Bess, you know, daddy, just 
as well as not. And—and—can Mehitty stay, 
too, to nurse her mother? She could sew a good 
deal, between times, to help along. Mehitty sews 
beautifully. I—I could sew, too, father—truly. 
It’s hard times, yousknow.” 

Her father drew her suddenly closer to him. 
She could not see his face when he answered her. 

“Can Mehitty come, too, father?” 

“Yes, Puss,’’ he said. 

Some one else leaned over and kissed the little 
“dirt-colored” hair softly, three times. It was 
Belle’s mother. 

“Yes, little girl,” she whispered. 

And so, a few days later, Mehitty’s mother 
came, and Mehitty, too. They were established 
luxuriously in Belle’s beautiful, airy room with 
the hushed voice of the great city coming into it 
Pleasantly, through the open windows; and all 
day long the invalid lay on her soft pillows and 
listened, in silent comfort. There was no more 
torture—there was no more anguish of harassed 








nerves. She said she liked the little clacking. 
Mehitty’s mother could die peacefully ; and when 
her chastened soul went out to the Infinite, even 
Mehitty could look on the beautiful, quiet face 
without hopeless woe. 

“She'll be so happy, mother “will,” Mehitty 
said. “She’ll have such a long, long rest. So 


quiet—so quiet it must be in heaven; and how | 


well she rested in the quiet here! O Miss Belle, 
God bless you for your goodness to my mother.” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


THE HUMBLE WAY. 
The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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Powder-Post. 
HERE is a tiny borer which eats 


turning out a fine white powder 


“powder - post. 9”? 
or a pitchfork-handle snaps sud- 
out , or an axe-helve or a rake’s tail breaks off | 
under no great strain, the farmer says, “’T'was 
powder- 

Tf this small pest obtains lodgment in a barn, 





seasoned oak wood, boring thou- | 
sands of minute holes through it | 
till it becomes a mere shell, and | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The leaves were sodden, and no longer rustled 
underfoot. Red and gray squirrels scampered 
across uur path, but Willis disdained to fire at 
them. He was loaded for deer; besides, he had 
but three extra charges. Powder and shot were 
usually scarce with us. 

At length we heard a deer run, and followed 

it for an hour or more. Then John espied a 
| hedgehog in a poplar-tree, and Willis shot it. 
| The long, black-pointed quills were a curiosity 
|to us, but we did not deem such game worth 
| carrying home. 
It was near noon when we reached the clearing, 
j}and the sky had become overcast, but as we 
crossed the Plancher brook a new diversion | 
presented itself. The pools were frozen over, 
but the ice was so transparent that the bottom 
was plainly visible, and we could see trout lying | 
sluggishly in the deep water. Several of them 
were fine fish, that looked as if they might weigh 
a pound or more. 

I had heard older boys say that if a gun is 
fired with the muzzle held just through the ice of 
| a frozen pool, the concussion will so stun the fish 








of the ice. Willis was afraid that this would 
burst his gun, but the trout looked so alluring 
| that at last he ventured the experiment. John 


| lying down, thrust the muzzle of the gun about | 

six inches beneath the ice. Then he edged away, 
and stretching out his arm at full length, pulled | 

the trigger. The gun recoiled, but no apparent | 

| damage was done. 

| For a few moments the water was turbid with 


beneath that they will float up to the under side | 
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of the frame in position. We knocked out the 
pins, and prying out two of the braces, split 
them, and then beat the pieces on the news- 
papers. The white powder ran from the perfo- 
rated wood in tiny streams. The bottle filled 
» Slowly, however, and it needed much splitting 
and hammering to obtain even a teaspoonful of 
powder-post. Then, at the last moment, Willis 
spilled nearly all that he had collected, and 
another brace had to be taken out and split. 

By this time our newspapers were torn in 
pieces, and altogether we had much trouble in 
collecting half a bottleful. When at last we 
corked up the bottle and hurried out of the barn, 
a heavy snow-storm had set in. We could not 
| even see the forest across the clearing. But we 
| ran as fast as we could, and for fifteen minutes 
| scarcely slackened our pace. 
| The whole forest had taken on a wintry 
aspect. The snow rattled on the bare twigs and 
sodden leaves, and the rising gusts of wind 
sighed drearily. 

“It seems to me we ought to come to that 
little hollow where the muck-holes are,” John 
said. 

“So I think,” replied Willis, stopping to look 
about. 

“I think we're heading off too far toward 





known among country folk as | cut a small hole with the axe, and then Willis, | Stoss Pond,” said I. 
When a shovel | 


“Oh no, we’re not!” cried Willis. 
| on! 

Gripping our strings of fish, we ran on again, 
but presently we were perplexed to discern the 
| side of a mountain looking up directly ahead. 


| “There, now, what did I tell you?” said I, 


“Come 


or in the oak finish or furniture of a house, it is | | the smoke, but when it cleared, there, sure | “That’s Stoss Pond mountain.’ 


likely to do a vexatious amount of damage, and | | enough, were five or six of the very largest trout 
We had | 


no practicable method of checking its ravages 


| floating, belly upward, against the ice. 


Thereupon we tacked again, and ran on. 
The storm thickened and the forest darkened, 


has been found. Varnishes do not exclude it. | bunt to cut through and take them out, but John | but on we went through brush and thicket till 


Boiling will kil the borer, but furniture and 
wainscotings are not easily boiled. From the 
frames of old buildings, when of oak, powder- 
post will sometimes run in streams when a beam 
or brace is struck. 

But everything has its virtues, if only they can 
be found out; and long ago, in New England, 
some rustic Aisculapius discovered that powder- 
post was a sovereign balm for all flesh-wounds, 
causing them to heal rapidly, without “proud 
flesh.” And if proud flesh appeared, the wound 
would still heal if it were opened and dressed 
with powder-post. 

What modern medical science would predicate 
concerning this panacea, I know not, but thou- 
sands of cuts in rural districts treated with 
powder-post did very well, and faith in it waxed 
strong. So when Sam Eastman cut his foot over 
in the “east woods,” all the wiseacres in the 
neighborhood declared that that foot must be 
done up in powder-post. “‘If it isn’t,’ they said, 
“proud flesh will get into it, and that boy will 
be lame all winter.” 

It was a bad cut. Sam and Willis Murch had 
been splitting four-foot logs, when Sam’s axe, 
glancing from a log, had buried the blade in his 
instep; the very bones were cut. There were 
four of us boys at work together. We ran to 
him, tied a handkerchief round his ankle, and 
twisted it tight with a stick; but blood flowed 
profusely. We did not know how to apply a 
tourniquet. 

When at last we had helped Sam home, night 
was at hand; and although we went to all the 
neighbors, we could not collect enough powder- 
post to dress the cut. Several people said, how- 
ever, that plenty of it could be obtained at the 
old Plancher barn, for the braces of that barn 
had been made of cleft red oak, and were “all 
powder-posted.” But the Plancher barn was 
four miles distant, in a clearing in the “great 
woods.”” A settler bearing the name had cleared 
a farm there forty years before, and had lived 
there for over twenty years. Ill fortune beset 
him, however. His children died, his house 
burned on a winter night, and he moved away 
in discouragement, abandoning the property. 
The clearing was known to all the boys of the 
locality as a favorite haunt of foxes. 

The next morning Sam’s younger brother, | 
John, Willis Murch and I went up to the old) 
barn to get powder-post. John had a small axe | 


with which to split the timbers, four old news- | 
papers in which to gather up the precious dust, | 


and a bottle in which to put it. 
It was Thanksgiving morning. The sun rose 
in a clear, straw-colored sky. It was cold; the | 


**THE BOTTLE FILLED SLOWLY.”’ 


was 80 slow with his axe that two of the trout 
recovered and darted away. 


pool. We soon came to one much deeper and 


the ice again. Eight fish were secured here; and 
pool. This time Willis thrust the gun deeper | 
into the water, with the result that about a foot 
of the muzzle was split open! 

We had angry words about this accident, for 





| me, and declared that I ought to buy him a new 
|gun. As I had but fifty cents in the world, there 
was no other way for me but to scoff at Willis’s 
claim. He then seized all the trout. This did | 
not altogether please John Eastman, and he and 


I turned our backs on Willis, and hit upon a) 


| Stratagem for capturing trout on our own 
account. Knowing that it was the concussion 





We had four fine fish to show for the charge | 
of powder, and immediately searched for another | 


better stocked with trout, and Willis fired under | 


going on up the brook, we found still another | 


Willis, much chapfallen over the mishap, blamed | 


we came to the bank of a large brook. 

“We didn’t cross any such brook as this 
on our way up!” John exclaimed. 

“We're away down on. Stoss Pond brook,” 
said Willis. ‘“We’ve come wrong! If you 
both think you know more than I, keep on; 
I’m going in this other direction,” and Willis 
set off to run again. John and | followed 
him. In the course of five minutes we came 
suddenly out into cleared land. 

“There! What did I tell you?” cried 
Willis. “This is Wilbur’s pasture. We're 
almost home.now.” 

John and I were too much gratified to 
question Willis’s superior wisdom and fol- 
lowed after him, intent only on getting home 
to dinner. The storm was now driving thick 
and fast. We could not see a hundred yards 
ahead, but we seemed to be on level ground, 
such as I had never seen in Neighbor 
Wilbur’s pasture. Soon we came to another 
large brook. 

“There’s no brook in Wilbur’s pasture!” 
exclaimed John, stopping short. 

“T don’t care!” cried Willis. “This. must 
be Wilbur’s pasture!” He crossed the 
brook. 

“Of course it is!’’ he shouted back to us, 
“for there’s Wilbur’s barn—right ahead of 
us!’ 

We hastened after Willis, plodding through 
dry, snowy grass, and came to a barn about 
which the storm eddied in snowy gusts. 

“But where’s Wilbur’s house?” asked 
John. 

We looked round in perplexity. There was 

no house in sight; but here was a barn, and the 
| door was ajar. We went in. It was empty of 
hay or cattle. The barn looked curiously familiar ; 
but it was not till we perceived the torn news- 
| papers and the pieces of split oak brace on the 
floor that the full truth dawned on us. It was 
| the old Plancher barn! 
We had run five miles through the woods, only 
| to reach the place from which we had started. 
| John looked at me, and T looked at Willis. 


A 
| sense of utter bewilderment fell on us. John 
and I did not even think to revile Willis. In 


fact, we were terrified. All hope of dinner, or 
| of reaching home at all that night, deserted us. 
The storm was increasing; the late November 
| day was at an end. 

For a while we scarcely spoke. John Eastman, 
who was the youngest, began to cry. The old 
barn creaked dismally as each gust of wind 
racked it, and loose boards rattled and banged. 
| No created place can be more dreary than an old 


ground was frozen, and there was skating on | of the shot that stunned the trout, we went up to | and empty barn. 


the small ponds. Red squirrels were scolding 
on the borders of the wood-lots, and blue jays 
came squalling into the orchards. 

“This is a weather-breeder,”’ grandmother 
remarked at breakfast. 

Low down on the southern horizon; scarcely 
visible above the hilltops, was a line of slate-gray | 
cloud. 

Willis and I were not sorry of an excuse for a 
jaunt through the woods, for Willis owned a gun 
—an old army rifle bored out smooth for shot. 
Our only anxiety was to get back in good season 
for dinner. ‘Thanksgiving dinner was always at 
three o’clock. 

We set off immediately after breakfast. There 
was no need for haste on Sam’s account, for 
John told us that the cut foot was no longer 
very painful, and Sam had slept well. The 
distance was about four miles, but there was 
neither road nor path through the forest. 

It was a good time for hunting, for the swamps 
were frozen and the foliage was off the trees. 


| the old barn and procured a long, sweeping 
board. Using this like a flail, we could strike 
the ice a blow that made a noise well-nigh as 
loud as a gun. When we gave just the right 
sort of blow, the trout below would turn on their 
backs and float up to the ice. John and I soon 
secured two good strings of trout; and by this | 
| time Willis, who had followed us, thought it 
best to make peace. 

“Come on, boys!” he exclaimed. “We had 
better be going. It’s two o’clock, and beginning 
to snow.” 

We had become so engrossed in our novel | 


weather. Fine snow was falling. 


foot!’ exclaimed John. Willis and I had for- | 


gotten that. 


late to Thanksgiving dinner! I’m hungry now!” 
We ran to the barn. The lean-to door was off 





its hinges, but wooden pins held the oak braces | 


After our exertions we soon felt very chilly. 
We should not have dared build a fire in the 
| barn, even if we had had matches. Willis groped 
|about in the old hay bay and gathered a few 
| handfuls of musty hay, which we spread on the 
barn floor, and then lay down as snugly together 
as we could nestle, but nothing that we could do 
| sufficed to warm us, and we lay shivering for 
what seemed hours. 

John and I finally fell asleep, and perhaps 
Willis did also, although he always denied it. 
At last he waked us, shaking us violently. 

“You mustn’t sleep!” he exclaimed. “You’ll 


method of fishing that we had not heeded the | freeze to death and never wake up! 
| 


“But I must get the powder-post for Sam’s | “We’d better get up and jump round.” 


“Tt’s getting terribly cold,” he continued. 
But John and I did not wish to stir from that 


| one small slightly warmed spot. Our toes and 


“Hurry, then,” said Willis, “or we shall be fingers ached. A fine dust of snow sifted down 


on our faces; and how that old barn did creak! 
A gale was raging. 
“I guess it would be warmer under the barn 
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, WILLIS LIFTED ANOTHER PLANK. 


. Way—and get assistance. 
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floor,” Willis said, at last. ‘There’s almost 
always old dry stuff under a barn floor. If we 
can only lift up a plank or two, we’ll get down 
there.” 

“Yes, let’s do it!” quavered John. “If we,| 
get under the floor the barn won’t kill us, maybe, | 
if it blows down.” 

Willis crept to the ends of the floor planks, 
next the lean-to, and tried first one and then 
another. Soon he found one that could be raised 
and tipped it over, making an aperture large 
enough to descend through. It was ‘“‘pokerish” 
moving about in the dark; but we thrust down 
our legs and found that there was dry chaff and 
hay there. Willis let himself down and felt 
around, and then bade us get down beside him. 
We snuggled together under the floor, and with 
our hands banked the old stuff about our shiver- 
ing bodies. 

It seemed safer down there, and we felt the 
wind less, but lay listening to the gusts—expecting 
with every one to hear the barn fall over us. 

Probably we fell asleep after a while; for my 
next recollection is of coughing chaff, and then 
noticing that it had grown slightly light. The | 
wind appeared to have lulled. John, who was | 
in the middle, felt warm as a kitten. I was but 
half awake, and so cold that I selfishly crept 
over between him and Willis. That waked 
John; he began to crawl back over me into the 
warm spot, but bumped his head against a sleeper | 
of the barn floor and landed on Willis, who 
waked in a bad temper. 

“What you doing!” he snarled. “Getting the 
warm chaff all away from my back!” 

John thrust out a hand and grasped what he | 
supposed to be Willis’s hair. | 

“Where is your old head, anyway!” he | 
exclaimed. “Is that it? Your mouth isn’t with | 
it, is it?”’ Willis did not reply; he was falling | 
asleep again. 

“Say, Willis, has your mouth got strayed away 
from your head?’ said John. 

“Ts that your head?” he exclaimed a moment 
after, speaking to me. 

“Keep still, can’t you?” I growled. “You've 
been in the middle all night! I want to go to| 
sleep now.” 

“Well, by gummy, it isn’t his head either!” 
cried John. ‘Whose head is that over there?” 

“You lie down, John,” said Willis. 

“But there’s somebody else here!’ cried John, 
with a queer note in his voice; and with that, he 
scrambled back 
over us both. The 
space was all too 
narrow for such 
a manceuvre, and 
his knees felt 
hard. “Now look 
here,”’ said Willis. 
“You quit that!’ 

But John was 
climbing through | 
the hole to the 
barn floor above. 
“You must get out 
of there !”’ he cried. 
“There is some- 
thing down there.” 

By this time Willis was fully waked up. He 
reached over with his hand, on the side where 
John had been, and then he, too, gave a spring 
and climbed out on the floor! That alarmed me 
in turn, and I followed them, bumping my 
head in my haste. ‘What is it?” I exclaimed. | 

“I don’t know,” said Willis, his voice shaking 
from excitement. 

“He’s got an awful thick head of hair,” said 
John; “but he felt warm! Seemed to be all 
hair!” 

“T’ll bet it’s a bear!” cried Willis. “Denned 
up, under the floor !”’ 

With that John and I made for the door; but 
Willis said he did not believe it would come out, 
if it was asleep for the winter. 

For some time we stood near the door, pre- 
pared for flight. It was growing light, and with 
the daylight our courage revived. First Willis, 
then John and I, went back to the hole in the 
floor and peeped down; but it was too dark to 
distinguish any object. 

Growing bolder, Willis ventured slowly to lift 
another floor plank over where our hairy bed- 
fellow lay; and even now I seem to see John’s 
dilated eyes, as we looked down on a great round 
mat of shaggy black hair! 

We had now no doubt that it was, indeed, a 
bear. Willis lowered the plank gently into its 
place; and going outside, we discovered that 
there was a hole at the far end of the barn where 
the old stone work under the sill had fallen out. 

This discovery excited us so that we forgot our 
miseries. ‘The bear’s skin and the state bounty 
would be worth sixteen dollars. As Willis’s gun 
was useless, we concluded that the thing for us 
to do was to run home—if we could find the 











We had scarcely left the barn when we saw 
two men come out of the woods. One of them 
had a gun. As they drew nearer, we perceived 
that the foremost was Willis’s older brother, Ben 
Murch, and the other John’s father. 

“They’re hunting for us! Now don’t you tell 
them we got lost!” said Willis, with the guile 
80 apt to develop in a boy who has older brothers 
who tease him. 

“But we did,” said John. 

“If you tell them I’!] lick you!” exclaimed 
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Willis. ‘‘Make them believe we’ve been guard- 
ing this bear!” 

John and I did not know what to think of so 
glaring a deception ; but Willis did the talking ; 
and when Ben called out to demand why in the 
world we had not come home, Willis shouted: 

“We've got a big bear under the barn! He’s 
ours, and we are afraid he’ll get away!” 

Neither Ben nor Mr. Eastman asked us 
another question, but hastened to see the bear. 

A plank was pulled up, and then Ben shot the 
beast at short range. It did not even growl. 

They made a rude sled of saplings, of the 
kind known to hunters as a “scoot,” and drew 
the bear home; and from the vainglorious talk 
of Willis one might have thought us the three 
most valiant lads that ever ranged the forest! 
John and | said little. It was rather fine to be 
considered heroes, who would not leave a bear 
even to go home to a Thanksgiving dinner ; but 
I am glad to remember that we did not feel quite 
right about it; and soon afterward John and I 
revealed the true state of things to our folks at 
home. 

The Murches claimed the lion’s share of the 
spoils, but gave John and me a dollar apiece; 
and I recollect that I had a very bad cold for a 
week. Sam’s cut foot healed promptly. It was 
dressed three times with powder-post, and showed 
no sign or symptom of “proud flesh.” 

C,. A. STEPHENS. 
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John’s Sacrifice. 


HEN the first call for troops reached the 
village last spring, John Black struck his 
spade into the ground and turned 

toward the house. “‘I’ll go!” he said to himself. 

But as he neared the farmhouse he stopped. 
There was his old mother and poor crippled 
Jenny. How could he leave them? 

He had given up marriage for these two; he 
had drudged all his life. But here was great 
work to be done—a chance really to live; or to 
die nobly. The thought sent the hot blood 
rushing to his heart. He would go. He could 
send his pay home to his mother and Jenny. 

But up the road just then came his brother. 
His face was red. He was panting. “Cuba 
libre!”’ he shouted. “I’m going to enlist, John.” 

“To enlist? And Nancy and the children?” 

“I told her to pack up and come to you. 
You’ll have to look after them. It will be hard 
scratching for seven, I know, but I’ll never again 
have such a chance to see something of life.” 

“You’ve no right to shirk your duty to your 
wife and children,” said John, sternly. 

But Will only laughed. 

Nancy and the four children came home, with- 
out a penny, and John drudged faithfully for 
them all summer. Nobody suspected he had | 
wanted to go. His mother and Nancy and the | 
whole village watched Will’s course with delight | 
and pride. He was their hero, their fearless | 
patriot. 

He was slightly wounded before Santiago and 





crowd of people come to welcome him. He was 
helped into a landau, over the back of which 
was an American flag. His townsmen had come 





THE OLD DOCTOR SPEAKS. 


to do him honor. He felt that he was hailed 
as a favorite son. He nodded carelessly to his | 
brother. 

“Hello! Jogging on as usual?’ he said. 

John drew back out of the crowd. The old | 
doctor, seeing his face, laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“There will be another coming home of men 
one of these days, who have been on a longer 
fight than that in Cuba,” he said, quietly. “And 
then God will reward the heroes, unknown as 
well as known, who have given life and service 
for Him and for His needy children.” 
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By Mary E. Wilkins. 


-/ YFYDIA was the youngest of a large 





family. She had ten sisters and 
one brother. However, she could 
not remember when the ten sisters 
were all living at home, for some 
married and went away when she 
was amere baby. Her father was 

a a farmer, and her mother the 
daughter of a neighboring farmer. 

When Lydia was about five years of age, her 
grandfather, her mother’s father, died; then the 
two farms became one, and such a large one that 
Lydia’s parents owned a large portion of the 
land in the township. Still they were as indus- 
trious and frugal, and taught their children to 
be, as if they had not owned an acre unencum- 
bered. They reasoned that the property would 
not go far when divided among twelve children, 
and they wished the daughters to have marriage- 
portions and the son a fair start in life, and there 


| was no way of accomplishing so much without 


hard work and economy. When Lydia was young 
she loved pretty things to wear as well as a girl of 
to-day, but if she wished to have them, she had 
not only to fashion them herself, but in most 
cases to make the material. More than all, she 
had to earn the means to purchase it. 

A long day was required to accomplish so 
much, and Lydia rose at half past four. That 
was considered rather a late than an early hour 
for rising in the family. Her mother and older 
sisters were always astir by half past three; but 
Lydia was delicate, and consequently favored. 

“Let the child sleep a while longer,” Lydia’s 
indulgent mother would say when the older 
sisters, especially Tabitha, were disposed to 
grumble at such indolence. Tabitha was noted 
all the country round for her thrift and industry. 
Marvellous tales were told of her prowess in 
spinning and weaving. She was considered the 
smartest of the ten sisters; however, some of 
the others were not far behind, and Lydia, when 
she arose, was as brisk as need be. 

In her little chamber, with its dormer window, 
which was thickly furred with frost in winter, 
she did not require a long time to dress, by the 
light of an end of tallow candle. She threw 
back the patchwork quilts and comfortables, and 
emerged from her nest in the deep feather-bed 
as into a polar region. She could scarcely see 
her pretty face in the little looking-glass for the 
cloud of her freezing breath. However, she did 
not linger to admire herself; she simply brushed 
her brown hair as smoothly as possible in such 
an electric atmosphere, and twisted it into a tight 
knot, surmounted by her every-day comb of 
horn. She had a beautiful carven shell one for 
grand occasions. 

Then she donned her quilted petticoat and 


short gown and sack, and clathped down-stairs | 


in her heavy little shoes, made by the village 


| came home on furlough. He thrilled with exul- shoemaker. Lydia never washed herself in her | 
| tation as he stepped out of the train and saw a 


own room, but at the kitchen sink. There was 
a wash-bow] and ewer in the spare chamber, but 
in none of the others. Indeed, in the winter 
water would have frozen so solidly in the fireless 
rooms that it would not have been feasible to 
keep it there. There was a fireplace in the spare 
chamber only. Once, when Lydia had the 
measles, she was ill in bed there for a week, and 
had a blazing hearth fire, and that was the 
luxurious experience of her life. 

When Lydia got down-stairs, breakfast was 
already on the table. There were baked potatoes 
and fried pork and porridge. By half past five 
o’clock breakfast was over, the dishes washed 
and set neatly back in dresser and pantry, 
and the day’s work well under way. ‘The great 
houseful of industrious daughters was like a 
beehive, and Lydia, although she had risen an 
hour later, as busy as any of them. 

There were people who thought Lydia as 
smart as any of her sisters. Her father, for one, 


felt quite certain that she was. Lydia’s father | 
doted on her. The other girls had earned their | 
gold beads and shell combs, but Lydia’s had | 


been given her by her father. However, her 


sisters did not complain; they were very fond of | 


Lydia themselves, and quite ready to admit that 
she was not as well able as they to earn finery. 
Moreover, there was a certain glory in buying 
their own beads and combs which they would 
not have missed. Lydia, in the depths of her 
heart, although she was very grateful to her 


| father, did not feel quite as proud of hers as she 


would have done had she earned them herself. 
Still, she was not one whit behind the others in 
the performance of all the tasks which her life 
seemed to set for her. 


Lydia’s Tasks. 


YDIA earned all her own clothes, 
as well as made them, and she 
had a goodly wardrobe for those 


her needle, and not only enriched 
her own clothes with exquisite 





days. She was quite an artist with | 


embroideries, but turned them to pecuniary 
account. More than one bridal outfit did she 
trim cunningly with fagoting and hemstitch 
and scallop and eyelet and laid work, and earn 
thereby a considerable sum toward her own 
when she came to need it. Lydia earned many 
an honest penny by making fine linen shirts, 
stitching laboriously all the bosoms and wrist- 
bands with a cambric needle. She also spun 
and wove shining lengths of linen cloth, and the 
story is told by her descendants of her carrying 
thirty yards six miles to sell to Squire Tucker’s 
wife in Laneville. 

Lydia, beside all this labor for hire, performed 
a goodly amount for her own and her sisters’ 
needs. She stocked a great cherry chest with 
household linen for herself, and one of cedar 
with quilts and blankets. All of her ten sisters 
being married before herself, except one who 
remained single, she, as soon as she was old 
enough, assisted in their preparations, and later 
sewed for their families. 

She also took her part nobly in the regular 
household duties, which were preparations for 
nothing except another day’s toil. She washed, 
ironed and baked, cleaned the fire brasses, swept 
and made beds. 

Then beside, in those days, each season brought 
its own special tasks for the women of the family. 
They were not enumerated in the Old Farmers’ 
Almanack, as were those for the men of the 
household, who were kindly instructed when to 
plow, when to sow, and when to garner; but 
they were none the less fixed and inevitable. 

In the winter Lydia and her mother and sisters 
spun and wove and quilted for the family needs ; 
in the spring they made soap in the great brass 
kettle swung on forked sticks over a fire in the 
south yard, and bleached the new linen cloth on 
the green meadows; in the summer they picked 
and dried blueberries and blackberries, and gath- 
ered great stores of herbs for medicinal purposes 
and bayberries for candles; in the fall of the 
year they gathered the wild grapes and preserved 
them, and pared and dried apples and made 
candles. 

During her girlhood Lydia had truly very 
little of that temptation to mischief which Satan 
offers to those with idie hands. Still, she had 
her amusements, or rather, as she would prob- 
ably have termed them, her recreations. 


Lydia’s Recreations. 


HE would have deemed it her duty to 
mention first among them her 
Sabbath days and her meeting- 
going, although she might have 
7 modified the expression still 
further, and termed them 
blessed privileges. 

When Lydia was young, every Sunday, summer 
or winter, rain or shine, she went to meeting 
| twice. The morning service lasted from half 
| past ten until noon, the afternoon from one until 
| sundown. 
| Lydia, her father, mother, brother and those 
| of her sisters who were unmarried and at home 

all set forth to meeting together on a Sunday 
morning. Her father and mother were in the 
sulky in summer, in the sleigh in winter; the 
| others always walked all the way—three miles. 
Lydia’s father drove slowly, so they seldom 
| parted company during the whole distance, and 
| entered the meeting in a body; a great, godly 
| family, intent upon the service of the Lord. 

| Lydia, in her Sunday bonnet, with her pretty 
| brown hair in smooth curtain-sweeps over her 
| rosy cheeks, sat up straight in the pew and 
| listened to the parson’s sermon, striving to fix 
the heads thereof in her mind. By the time the 
|long afternoon service was over poor Lydia 
| sometimes felt as if she were confronted with 
some many-headed dragon of theology, so bewil- 
dered was her girlish brain with honest struggles 
after a right understanding. However, there 
was a pleasant resting-spell at noon, when they 
all went to Lydia’s Uncle Caleb Long’s, and 
| remained until afternoon service. Lydia’s parents 
| brought a plentiful luncheon in the sulky, and 
| they all sat around the fire in Caleb Long's 
| living-room, “‘visited” and ate, and were very 
| sociable and comfortable. 

Caleb Long had two daughters, Eunice and 
Rebecca, and five sons, one of whom, William, 
afterward married Lydia’s sister Sarah. 

When they all started homeward, after the 
second service, often some of the Long cousins 
| with them, they were a merry company, and 
their fresh, young voices rang out quite unre- 
strainedly, for it was after sundown, and for 
them the Sabbath was over, since they had 
| begun it Saturday night, and put away all their 
| work promptly at dusk. 

Sunday evening was, for Lydia, the happiest 

of the week. Although it was not considered in 
the least wrong to labor, still the heavier tasks 
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which had been laid aside on Saturday evening 
were seldom resumed before Monday. Lydia 
and her sisters usually did some fine knitting- 
work, which was considered a recreation in itself, 
on Sunday evening. 

In the winter Lydia’s brother Sylvester and 
the Long boys often popped corn and roasted 
apples over the hot coals on the hearth. In the 
summer they all loved to stroll down the road in 
the sweet dusk, and they were given to sitting 


in a long row ona stone wall and singing “Annie 


Laurie” and “Auld Robin Gray’ like a flock of 
birds. Lydia had a sweet treble voice, and many 
of the others sang well. 

Another of Lydia’s recreations was the singing 
school, held every week during the winter in the 
district schoolhouse. She never failed to go to 
that, dressed in her best red merino gown, her 
gold beads and her shell comb. Often, when the 
sleighing was good, Sylvester put the oxen in 
the wood-sled, and all the sisters rode, snuggled 
closely together under a pile of old quilts and 
blankets. When it was freezing weather, and 
there might be danger of 
being overcome by the 
cold during the slow 
progress of the oxen, 
they carried the foot- 
stove. ’ 
Lydia, much as she 

enjoyed the singing 
school and raising her 
sweet voice with the 
others, enjoyed better 
those slow, sliding jour- 
neys over the creaking 
snow - levels, uplifting 
her fair young face to 
the solemn light and 
mystery of the winter 

stars when there was a 

hush in the merry chat- 

ter and frolic. 

Lydia often went to 
quilting-bees, and in the 
fall of the year to apple 
parings. She also en- 
joyed the debating 

- societies in the school- 

house, and the spelling- 
matches. Lydia was a 
very good speller, and 
it was a proud tradition 
in her family that three 
times in one winter she 
had spelled them all 
down—and there were 
notable spellers ranged 
against her, too. 

Some of the best 
triumphs of Lydia’s life 
were gained in that 
little schoolhouse, its 
windows thick with 
frost and its timbers 
snapping, with its red- 
hot box-stove throwing 
out scorehing waves 
over those near by, 
while those on the 
outskirts shivered in 
waves of cold instead. 
How Lydia’s cheeks 
glowed, how her eyes 
shone, how her red lips 
trembled, against her 
will, with smiles when 
she stood in the floor, 
tried and proven, the 
queen of all the spellers 
there! Lydia could not take part in the debating 
societies. Girls in those days never raised their 
voices in public, but she assisted her brother 
Sylvester to prepare his speech when they argued 
concerning “Which is the mightier, the pen or 
the sword ?” 

Sylvester pleaded in favor of the sword, and 
Lydia listened to him with great pride, and 
secretly wondered if he would not make another 
Daniel Webster, and if, should his argument 








| daughter to be very careful of her new bonnet, 
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although at other times she was quite noted for 
bringing about such satisfactory results with so 
little outlay. 


Lydia’s Thrift. 
YDIA, so the story was told in her family, | 
used the same cambrie needle 
for her fine sewing during three 
years, and the same darning- 
needle for mending during 
seven. When the darning-| 
needle, at the close of its seven 
years of faithful service, lost its eye, Lydia made | 
for it a fine head of red sealing-wax, and used it 
for years longer as a shawl-pin. 

Lydia is said to have worn the same bonnet 
to meeting, winter and summer, from her ninth 
to her seventeenth year—eight years and three 
months in all. The bonnet was of a very fine 
straw to begin with. Lydia’s mother had feared 
it was an extravagance. She charged her little 
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Lydia sat there, fairly brooding over her! were gone, and the mystery of their disappear- 
bonnet, while the rain fell and the thunder rolled. | ance was never solved. 
She kept her eyes tightly closed, and saw the Lydia lingered long, searching for her shoes. 
lightning only through her lids. Luckily the| Her sister Tabitha searched, too, but finally 


| Shower was of short duration, or Lydia might | went on, telling her that there was no use in 


not have lived long to wear her bonnet. When looking longer. “You can never wear your red 


it was over, she got up and hastened home, still | morocco shoes again if you tramp three miles in 





for it must last her many years; and she was 





** RODE HOME IN STATE ON THE GRAY HORSE.”’ 


literally obeyed. One Sunday in August, not | 


holding the bonnet in the skirt of her gown, lest 
the drops from the wet trees spoil it, after all her 


trouble. 


Lydia’s mother was never quite sure whether | 
she should have commended the child for obeying | 
her and taking such care of her bonnet, or pun- 
ished her for being so careless of her health. As | 
it was, she compromised by immediately taking 
off Lydia’s wet clothes, putting her to bed, and 
making her drink some hot ginger tea, sweetened 
with molasses. As Lydia did not like to go to | 
bed so early, and was fond of sweet ginger tea, | 
this course savored of both punishment and | 
reward; so the desired end might quite reason- | 
ably have been considered to be gained. 

Lydia wore the bonnet with the green and | 
white ribbon all sum- 
mer. In the fall a} 
brown lutestring ribbon 
was substituted as being 
darker and more suita- | 
ble for cold weather. 
When spring opened 
‘again, the brown was 
changed for the green 
and white. The two 
ribbons, worn turn and 
turn about, lasted Lydia 
three years. Then she 
had a plain blue ribbon 
for summer and a purple 
one for winter, which 
served her turn well for 
three years more. 

Then the bonnet hav- 
ing been twice bleached 
in the meantime, she 
had a white ribbon for 
summer wear and a red 
one for winter, which 
in two years’ time out- 
wore the bonnet itself. 
It came at last to mend- 
ing. Lydia tried that 
faithfully, but a bonnet 
was a difficult thing to 
mend; she was obliged 
tohaveanewone. She 
endeavored not to feel 





the two seasons’ old 
white ribbon, carefully 
washed, and a little 
wreath of fine pink rose- 
buds in a blond lace 
ruching under the brim. 

Lydia was very meth- 
odical and dainty in all 
her ways, and all her 
little possessions were 
guarded as carefully and 
providently as her Sun- 
day bonnet—especially 
her shoes. Lydia hada 
pretty, slender foot, and 
owned a pair of little 
red morocco shoes with 
backles, of which she 
was very proud. They 
were her Sunday shoes, 
of course, but she never 
dreamed of walking in 
them the three miles to meeting. She always 


proud when she came | 
out in it, trimmed with | 


long after Lydia had her new bonnet, she was | carried her best shoes, and wore her common 
wearing it proudly home from meeting, when a|ones until within a few rods of the meeting- 


them, but there’s no help for it,’”’ said Tabitha. 

But Lydia had no mind to wear her best shoes 
and spoil them. She waited, pretending to 
search still, until) Tabitha was well down the 
road, and there was no one else in sight. Then 
off came her red shoes and her fine stockings, 
and for home she started, barefoot. 

Lydia had gone, walking in the grass to save 
her feet when she could, about a quarter of a 
mile, when she heard the tramp of a horse behind 
her, and stood aside to let Jabez Hall on his big 
gray pass. But Jabez stopped to exchange a 
friendly word, and the grass was short, and 
although she strove to crouch a little to conceal 


| them, Lydia’s little bare feet showed below the 


hem of her pink chintz, and the outcome was 
that she walked no farther barefooted that night, 
but rode home in state on the gray horse, while 
Jabez, carrying the precious red shoes, walked 
by her side. 

Their banns were published three weeks from 
that day. Jabez, so the story goes, had long 
admired Lydia, but his mother had been bitterly 
opposed to his marrying. She feared that his 
wife might be extravagant, and waste the prop- 
erty which he had inherited from his father, 
who had been one of the richest men thereabouts. 
Jabez’s mother was a strong-willed old woman, 
who still had much of the property under her 
own control; and the young man had not ven- 
tured to run counter to her wishes, although he 
had loved pretty Lydia. 

However, when he went home that Sunday 
night, and told the story of Lydia’s walking 
barefooted to save her shoes, and pleaded his 
cause, his mother relented, and Lydia wore the 
red morocco shoes, five years old at that date, 
but as good as new, to her wedding, and walked 
in them, so to speak, out of her girlhood. 


er 


Old Egypt. 


Y brother Jeff, my father and I were 
planting corn one morning, 
when I was a boy of fifteen 
and Jeff was a year older. 
» We ought to have been at 
work in another part of our 
farm, but father had allowed 
us to work in the field by the 
| roadside that morning because a circus train was 
to pass on its way to Hebron, a town three miles 
| distant. 
Jeff and I had been to one circus that summer, 
and father could not spare us from the farm to 
| go to this one, so we had to get all the satisfaction 
| we could from seeing it pass by. 
We tried to console ourselves by saying that 
| we didn’t think that it was “very much of a 
| circus anyhow.” Sam Walling had told Jeff 
| that his Uncle Jim had seen the circus over in 
Kilburn the week before, and he had said that it 
| “didn’t compare” with the circus we had seen 
earlier m the season. 
It is true that Sam had tried to modify this 
| Statement when he found that Jeff and I could 
| not go to the circus. He then told us that his 
uncle had said that the clown was the best and 
funniest clown he ever saw, and that the trapeze 
men “beat the Dutch,” but we held Sam firmly 
to his original statement and insisted that the 
circus was “no good at all.” Just as if there 
ever had been or ever would be a circus that was 
“no good” to two boys of fifteen and sixteen 








thunder-shower came up suddenly, and threat- | 
ened it with utter destruction. Lydia cried out, | 
when the first big drops of rain began to fall, | 
“Oh, my bonnet, my bonnet!” The chaise was | 
not in attendance that day; Lydia’s mother, not | 
being well, had remained at home, and her | 
father had walked. She could not shelter her 


years! 
Presently Jeff gave his hoe a fling and said 
eagerly, “It’s coming, Jack!” 
I looked toward a big hill over which the road 
ran, and saw the advance wag-nis of the circus, 
| which we counted eagerly as they came over the 


house. Then she stopped, put on the fine red 
shoes, and hid the others in the stone wall until 
her return, when she exchanged again, and went 
home as she had come. This thrifty habit led, 
it is said, to Lydia’s gaining a husband. 


bonnet under the friendly roof of the chaise. | 





get abroad, it would precipitate war with the old 
country. 

That same winter Lydia’s cousin, Sam Long, 
took part in a debate, and she enjoyed that, 
although she did not consider that he equalled 
Sylvester. 

Beside all the other bees, there were husking- 
bees,—romping festivities in the country barns,— 
and Lydia attended them without fail. She 
and her sisters often had bees of their own, and 
cooked wonderful suppers for their guests, heating 
the brick oven, and baking great batches of pies 
and cakes and Indian puddings. 

One special recreation of Lydia’s girlhood was 
Thanksgiving day, of course. ‘Then all the 
married sisters, with their families, came home, 
and Unele Caleb Long and his family were 
always invited. 

For days at the Thanksgiving season the brick 
oven was never cool, and riotous plenty, which 
uinounted almost to prodigality, took the place of 
the thrift and economy which Lydia and all the 
family had learned to observe as a condition of 
prosperity. 

“We have enough every day, but Thanksgiving 
day it shall be enough and to spare,” said Lydia’s 
father, Lydia took great delight in lavishness 
with the raisins in the mince pies, and utter 
recklessness as to sugar and eggs in the cakes, 





There was not a house for a mile; it seemed at 
first as if it were fated. 

“That green and white ribbon will run and | 
stain the straw. Your bonnet will be spoiled, | 
but there’s no help for it,’ said Sister Tabitha, 
grimly. ‘Run as fast as you can, Lyddy!” 

But to Lydia came a fertility of resource born 
of desperation. A vision of her beautiful bonnet 
covered with unsightly green stains flashed 
before her eyes, and she made up her mind that 
it should not be. 

She stopped running, pulled off her bonnet, | 
and sat down beside the road, with her back | 
against the stone wall. Then she gathered up | 
the skirt of her gown like a bag, put the bonnet | 
inside, put her shaw] over that, then, to complete 
her protection, bent her small self over the 
whole. There she sat, the rain pelting on her 
bare brown head and her uncovered shoulders, 
until the shower was over. How thankful she | 
was that she had been obliged to wear her merino | 
gown that day, although it was warm, on account | 
of her chintz meeting gown requiring to have a 
tuck let down, and her mother not discovering it 
until after sundown on Saturday night! How 
thankful she was, too, that her mother had made 
her carry her little shawl, lest an east wind 








Lydia’s Romance. hill. 


YDIA was in her twenty-first year, when she 
went to meeting one beautiful 
Sunday in May, and met with a 
misfortune, which led, as misfor- 
tunes often do, to good fortune in 







z 


tucking away the old ones under 
the stone wall, and putting on the 
red morocco ones, in which she stepped bravely 
along to meeting. 

Lydia looked unusually pretty that morning in 
a hew rose-colored chintz gown, cut low to show 
her dimpled shoulders in a worked muslin spen- 
cer, and her bonnet with pink rosebuds around 
the face. Many glanced admiringly at her as 
she walked up the meeting-house aisle, and one 
young man, Jabez Hall, had his attention dis- 
tracted from the sermon, and looked at her 
oftener than he looked at the parson. 

When Lydia started homeward, after the 
second service, and stopped at the hiding-place | 
in the stone wall to get her old shoes, they were | 
not there! She could not believe it at first. | 
Thieves were almost unknown in that vicinity ; | 
it seemed incredible that the shoes could have | 


the end. Lydia, when she came | 
near the meeting-house, stopped | 
as usual and changed her shoes, | 


“There’s only twenty-five of them,” said Jeff, 
“and there were thirty-four in the cireus we 
went toin May. It can’t be much of a show.” 

The wagons, covered with dirty canvas, went 
by in a shabby procession. In the rear came 
three dust-covered elephants and ten or twelve 
dissolute-looking camels. One, the largest of the 
lot, limped slowly behind the others, a picture of 
weariness and dejection. A rough-looking man 
kept prodding the poor beast with a cruel-looking 
goad, while he loudly commanded it to “Git out 
of this!’ 

The camel would bellow pitifully at every 
prod, but did not move any faster. It could not. 
Indeed, it came to a standstill when it was 
directly in front of us and fell heavily to the 
ground, with a prolonged bellow of pain and 
despair. As the man began to beat it, father 
interfered. 

“The poor beast is sick,” said father; “let it 
lie here in the shade and rest a while. It is fairly 
panting for breath.” 

A man on horseback came riding back. 
“‘What’s the matter here?’ he asked. 

“Old Egypt is played out, and it’s my opinion 
that he’s played out for good. He’s been sick 
for a month, and he’ll never be any better.”’ 

“I guess you’re right,” said the man, jumping 


come up and she take cold in her delicate throat! | been stelen, and on the Lord’s day, too; but they | off his horse and looking at the camel’s out- 
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stretched neck and closed eyes. ‘“He’s done for, |.as if enjoying their terror. He and the steer had | good woman, and an excellent teacher for the of great indignation when Jeff led the camel 
so you may as well leave him and attend to the evidently made a treaty of peace, for they were | fall term of our school, which was attended by | into our barn-yard. 


The men coolly | the best of friends after the first week. 


others; they’re straggling.” 
Of ecoursé old Egypt was an object of wonder | 


walked away, leaving poor old Egypt to his fate. 

“Fetch some water,” said 
father. “We must do what we 
can for the poor beast.” 

He drank eagerly the water 
we gave him, and it revived 
him a little. We brought him 
grass and he ate it greedily. 

“He isn’t very pretty, is 
he?” said Jeff. 

“Did you ever see a camel 
that was?” I asked. 

“I’ve seen prettier ones than 
old Egypt,” replied Jeff. ‘Look 
at his hide!’’ 

It was easy to do this, as the 
hair was worn off in spots as 
big asa dinner-plate. One eye 
was closed permanently, and 
three-fourths of his tail was 
missing. He was frightfully 
bony, and his bones cracked 
with every move he made. We 


‘* THEY BROUGHT US GIFTS OF GUM.’’ 


to all travellers over 
the country road, 
and Jeff and I felt 
that he conferred 
quite a distinction 
on our farm. 


any camel,” was a 
taunt Jeff was con- 
stantly flinging at 
the other farmers’ 
boys, to which they 
would reply : 

“We don’t want 
any old camel, un- 
less he could be a 
better -looking one 
than you’ve got—an 
old hairless, bob- 
tailed, one-eyed 
rack-a-bones! What 
good is he?’ 

“Jack and IL have 
lots of fun riding on 
him,” we answered, 
and this was true. 
A light blow on 
Egypt’s knees 
would cause him to 

‘* WE’RE GOING TO BE JOLLY GOOD FRIENDS.” kneel. Then Jeff 

and I would mount 

got him on his feet after a little while and drove | his back and ride around the pasture in great 

him into our pasture. The cows eyed him | glee. Ease, kind treatment and unlimited food 

curiously for a few minutes, and then took to | had made such a change in old Egypt that he 

flight, bawling wildly, their tails in the air. An} was quite strong enough to trot around with 

old steer, being more courageous, came near, | Jeff and me on his back. Our grown sister, 

when Egypt, to our surprise, gave the steer a| Lucy, and her girl friends often mounted for the 
kick that nearly felled him to the ground. novelty of a ride on a camel. 

“And he winked his good eye when he did it,” It was great fun getting on his back, and more 
said Jeff. ‘‘He did, honestly!’ getting off. The girls would shout and shrick 

Egypt then lay down in a shady, grassy spot | and cling to his hump the moment he started, 
while Jeff and I speculated what we should do | declaring that they would fall off, they “‘just 
with him if he did not die. We talked the matter | would,” but they did not. 
over at the dinner-table. We lived near a small schoolhouse. The 

“He’s not going back to those circus men | teacher, whose name was Nancy Shumway, was 
unless they come for him,” said father. “I saw |}a very worthy, amiable woman, though some- 
enough of their treatment of him.” | what eccentric. She dressed in a remarkably 








“You haven’t got | 


| little children only. 





|an inhabitant of the Orient. It has always 





The end of it all was that Jeff and I became | juvenile manner for a lady somewhat older than 


the proud possessors of old Egypt, for father | my mother. She wore her hair in long, stiff | 


was too kind-hearted to 
send the poor beast astray. 

““He’s welcome to all the 
grass ‘he wants,” said 
father. ‘There’s plenty of 
it in the meadow, and 
plenty of hay when the 
grass is gone. Jeff and 
Jack can have him in part- 
nership.” 

The news of our wonder- 
ful possession soon went 
abroad, and all the boys we 
knew in the town came out 
to our farm, in company 
with a good many boys we 
had never heard of. All 
were most friendly and 
cordial, however. They 
brought us gifts of gum, 
peppermint drops, marbles 
and other things, desiring 
nothing in return but a ride 
on old Egypt. 

Father forbade this, and 
said that the presence of the 
entire boy population of 
Hebron interfered too much 
with the work Jeff and I 


‘*ACROSS THE PASTURE OLD EGYPT SPED.”’ 


. had to do on the farm. So the boys were invited { curls almost to her waist, and there were always 


to return to town, which they did after various | pink or blue ribbons fluttering about her girlish 
disparaging remarks in regard to old Egypt, Jeff | gowns. She laughed a great deal and affected a 
and myself. girlish manner. Jeff and I were rather abashed 








Four weeks passed, and it was wonderful how to be called “Jeffie, dear” and “Jacky, boy,” | 


Egypt “picked up.” He still was, and ever | when Jeff was secretly planning the purchase of 

would be, hairless in large spots. One eye|a razor and I had escorted a certain Mary Jane 

remained closed; he grew not in tail or in fat; | Snodgrass home from singing school three or four 

but, as Jeff said, there was a marked change in | times. e 

his manner. | It was also unpleasant to have Miss Nancy 
Indeed, he became positively frisky at times, | offer to pay us in kisses every time we did any- 

and would chase the cows around in the pasture | thing for her; but she was really a kind-hearted, 


“He is a treacherous and dangerous beast, and 
When Miss Nancy first saw old Egypt she | he’ll never get me on his back again,” said she, 
rushed up to him in her girlish | and walked into the house trailing her Oriental 
way: robes behind her. 

“Why, you dear old beauty,| Poor old Egypt! That was his last race, 
you! I’ve heard of you, and | Perhaps he overexerted himself. He was listless 
we're going to be jolly good | and would not eat the next day. Three days 
friends, aren’t we, old fellow ?” | later, when Jeff and I took a visiting cousin out 

Egypt received this friendly | to the pasture, we found old Egypt lying at full 
advance most ungraciously. He | length under his favorite tree. 
showed all his yellow teeth,| There was a suggestion of tears in Jeff’s voice 
winked his good eye furiously | as he exclaimed, ““Why, he—he’s dead!” 
and gave a kick that must J. L. HARBour. 
have well-nigh dislocated his 
leg. -_ +o 

“Naughty, naughty camel!’ 
said Miss Nancy. Whereupon 
Egypt tried to bite her. He 
evidently disliked Miss Shum- 
way from that time forth; but 
this did not keep her from 
insisting upon having a ride on 
his back. 

“How charming it would be 





How Mrs. Marcus Changed 
Her Mind. 


Y MARCUS stood by the wagon, 
which was ready for the corn- 
field, tying up his cracked and 
tender fingers in finger-stalls. He 
had a whole pocketful of stalls, 

if I could have him carry me but most of them were too much 

to and from the schoolhouse! I Oe worn to be of use. There were 
should feel as if I were almost | still two very tender fingers to be protected. 

Cy fumbled his stalls over and over. Not 

seemed to me that there must be something so— | another one would do. He looked longingly 

so—poetic and dreamlike in having a came! for | toward the house. If only “ma” wasn’t so busy 
one’s. steed.” I forgot to mention that Miss | and not quite so “touchy” this morning! But 

Nancy was singularly sentimental. the tenderness of his fingers, and anticipation of 
“Ill tell you what we'll do, my Jeffie and | the frost on the coarse and brittle husks, at last 

Jacky boys,” said Miss Shumway one day. | decided him to “just ask her, anyway.” 

“We'll caparison him with all sorts of fantastic “Can’t I make a finger-stall or two?” said 

trappings, as they do in his native land, and | Mrs. Marcus, fretfully, as Cy stood at the pantry 

then I'll take my ride, and I’!l feel like a real | door and hesitatingly made his request. “Yes, 

Oriental princess.” I can make a dozen, I suppose! Seems like all 
The next Saturday Miss Nancy carried out | you and your father do in the corn-field is just to 

this plan. We “rigged Egypt up,” as Jeff put | wear out finger-stalls.”’ 

it, as no camel in or out of his native land had| She dried her dripping hands from the dish- 

ever been “rigged up” before. It was all done | water and began to make a “clearance” around 

under the enthusiastic direction of Miss Nancy. | the sewing-machine. 

She brought forth a red crape shawl, a large, “I declare for it, I don’t believe there’s any 

plaid, double woollen shawl, a box of old artificial | other woman with as much work to do as I’ve 

flowers, another of carefully preserved ribbons | got! Here it is Tuesday morning, and all that 
of every hue, two or three silk sashes and scarfs, | big washing to do, and beds to make and sweep- 

a black lace shawl, several yards of green silk | ing and cleaning to be done, to say nothing of 

fringe a foot in width, and some peacock feathers. | bread-baking and churning, and meals to get, 
Jeff and I did the “rigging up,” and when it | with Johnny as provoking as can be, and Elsie 

was done Egypt was, perhaps, as picturesque a | up to all sorts of mischief.’ 

camel ag ever walked the earth. There were two fretful wrinkles across Mrs. 
“Now I must be in harmony with Egypt’s| Mareus’s forehead as she made the sewing- 

Oriental appearance,” said Miss Nancy. So she | machine buzz. 

draped herself in a white sheet, wound a blue| “Here, Johnny, put on your overcoat and come 

shawl around her head and over her shoulders, | help father husk corn,” said Cy, persuasively. 

and clasped a yellow girdle about her waist. “Don’t want to,” said five-year-old Johnny. 
“Don’t we look as if we were just from the; ‘Well, I don’t know,” said Cy, tactfully, 

Orient?” she asked, as we made Egypt kneel for | “perhaps after all, you’d better not. It’s pretty 

her to mount. As he rose to his feet she said, | cold out for such little fellows. I saw Benjy 

“How romantic!” and laughed gleefully. | Watson going out with their hired man, but 
It may have been that his gorgeous trappings then, he’s a big boy ; goes to school and all that.” 

aroused in old Egypt some remembrance of racing| Johnny eyed Cy doubtfully, but as the big 

tournaments in his youth, or of some mad dash | brother seemed to think it best for him not to go, 
across a moonlit desert with a dusky rider urging | he picked himself up, knocking over the button- 
him on with whip and ery; or it may have been | box as he did so and scattering its contents. 

in a spirit of revenge that he gave three or four “T can pick corn,” he asserted, “and 1 aint 

terrific bellows, a mad toss or two of his flower- | ’fraid of the cold, nor bears, nor anything.” 

and ribbon-bedecked head, and started off at a| Cy picked up the scattered buttons and helped 

rate of speed we had never seen him exhibit | Johnny on with his overcoat and muffler. 

before. “There,” said Mrs. Mareus, stopping the 
Miss Naney began to shriek, her blue shawl | machine, “there’s three! I sha’n’t have time to 

fell off, her curled hair tossed about wildly— | make another one to-day.” 

indeed some of the curls fell off. Across the; Cy looked wistfully into his mother’s tired, 

pasture old Egypt sped, Miss Nancy clinging to | worried face. “I wish you’d let me stay in 

his hump Of course Jeff and I laughed. So/| to-day and help you,” he said. 

did Sister Lucy, and there} ‘Why, it’ll keep you and your father both 

was a twinkle in mother’s | jumping to get that corn out by to-morrow night, 

eyes, anxious as she felt for | and you know the next day is Thanksgiving,” 
the safety of Miss Nancy. | she said. ‘Ever since we’ve been married, your 

“He’s running away!’’| father’s never failed to get his corn out before 
said mother in alarm. “Get | Thanksgiving.’ 

on one of the horses and} Cy went out to the wagon. His father was 

ride after him, Jeff! Dear | waiting for him. Mr. Marcus held down his 

me, the pasture bars are | hand and pulled Johnny up over the side-boards, 
down! He’s out in the| while Cy clambered into the back. Then the 
road and is going toward | wagon went rattling on to the corn-fields. ' 

Hebron! Ride after him “Did ma make them this morning?” asked 

quick, Jeff!’ Mr. Mareus, as he noticed the new finger-stalls. 
Nick, our fastest horse, “Yes, but she hated to,” said Cy. “Ma’s real 

was in his stall. Jeff | touchy this morning.” 

threw a bridle on him and “The dinner Thursday worries her,’”’ said Mr. 

jumped astride his back;|} Marcus. “I’m sorry she feels so about it. 

and as he dashed out of | Mebbe I ought not to have insisted, but it seemed 
the barn-yard Jeff called | as if I couldn’t give up to her in this.” 

back roguishly, ‘How| The wagon rattled and jounced over the frozen 

romantic !”’ ground, but Mr. Marcus was unconscious of it. 
“How dreadful! Partic-| He stood grasping the lines firmly, gazing out 

ularly if Egypt carries poor | over the frost-bitten prairies. 

Miss Nancy into Ltiebron| After a while he said, “I’m afraid your ma 

looking like that!” has things too hard. You and I must help her 
But he did not. Nick | more after the corn is out.” 

was in his prime, and At home Mrs. Marcus worked, and as she 

fleeter than Egypt. Jeff | worked the wrinkles deepened in her brow. 

overtook the camel when “A Thanksgiving dinner indeed!” she said, 
he had gone less than a mile. talking to herself. “As if I had anything to be 
“Egypt! E-g-y-p-t! Ho there, you Egypt!” | thankful for. But that’s like the men folks— 

Jeff called out, and caught Egypt’s rein. The | think a woman has time for anything! John is 

camel’s mad gallop changed to a trot and then | just like his brother Benjamin. Because their 

to a walk, and soon he stopped. mother always kept Thanksgiving is no sign we 

“And then he not only winked but he grinned | should. Mebbe she had something to be thank- 
at me—honor bright, he did!” declared Jeff, | ful for, back East, with everything handy and 
afterward. “And the rags and tags we’d ‘capar- | plenty to do with. But out here in this wilder- 








| isoned’ him with were strung all along the road-| ness it’s different.’”” She paused in her work 





} 


side, and we didn’t find but five of Miss Nancy’s | long enough to wipe away the gathering tears. 
curls!” She loved her husband and her children, she 
Miss Nancy descended from Egypt in a state | was willing to make any sacrifice for their good, 
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but she was overworked, tired, and above all, | she could not see if Elsie should come to the top. | said. “I never was thankful before, and now I | half-crazed confusion, laden with bundles of 


homesick for the old Eastern home which she | She bent forward in a frantic search for just one | can’t be thankful enough.” And for the fiftieth | clothes and dragging trunks. 


and her husband had thought it wise to leave. glimpse of her baby. Yes, there she was now; l 
“And Benjamin will want to have family | but her frenzied mother was many feet above her | 
worship, I know, and he’ll make the same ever- | yet. The little one sank again. | 
lasting old prayer he’s made for years, ‘For life| It seemed to Mrs. Marcus as if she were) 
and health and strength and manifold other | descending at a snail’s pace. How long had it 
blessings, the Lord make us truly thankful!’ | really been since she left the house? Had Elsie 
Well, if one had the strength of a dozen when | risen more than once? What if this were the | 
there’s the work of a dozen to be done, one might | third and last time? Oh, would she never come 
be thankful; but as it is, I don’t see any use of | up again? She reached the edge of the water | 
acting as though I’m thankful when I’m not. | and peered into its cold depths. There was no | 
Here, Elsie, what are you doing?” sign of her child. If any one ever prayed, Mrs. | 
She stopped to prevent the child from cutting Marcus did then, although “O God, help me! | 
holes in the machine cover with the scissors. | help!” was all she could cry out in her anguish. 
Then she resumed her rubbing at the wash-tub. | After moments of dreadful suspense the water | 
“If only Mrs. Watson hadn’t sent for me | moved and a bit of the red cloak became visible. 
yesterday when the baby had a spasm, this The next moment the little one was in her 
washing would be all done,” she thought. “But | mother’s arms. Then followed a time of such 
now I shall have to let the ironing go till the last | suffering as Mrs. Marcus will never forget. 
of the week, for to-morrow there’ll be all the | Elsie gasped and choked and struggled for breath, 
baking to do for Thursday’s dinner. Benjamin’s | nearly throwing herself out of her mother’s arms. 
wife always gets up such a nice dinner whenever | It was all that Mrs. Marcus could do to keep, her 
it’s her turn. Oh, dear! I wish there’d never | position above the water and hold the suffering 
been any such thing as Thanksgiving.” | child. At times it seemed as if Elsie would 
She left the tub long enough to run out for a | never get her breath. But at last the little lungs 
bucketful of water and an armful of wood. Elsie | were filled with air once more, and Elsie clung, 
was sitting contentedly on the floor when she | cold, wet, and frightened to her mother’s neck. 
went out, beside the box of buttons. But when | Mrs. Mareus had on a heavy woollen skirt. 
Mrs. Marcus came in, the child was by the She pulled that up and wrapped it around the 
basket of white clothes ready tohang out. There | shivering child. Then, with Elsie clinging to 


| chair. 


was a guilty look in her big brown eyes. 
“Now what have you been up to?” demanded | 


her neck, she tried to work her way toward the 
top of the well. But now that she had Elsie safe 
It was 


time that day she pressed closer the little Elsie, 
who could not bear to leave her mother’s arms. 

“Father and I are always going to help you 
after this, ma,” said Cy once, hovering about her 
“You have worked too hard. But now, 
we're so thankful just to have you with us. It 
would have been so dreadful if you hadn’t held 
out till we came.” The boy brushed away his 
tears. } 

“I’m thankful I’ve had to work hard,” an- 
swered Mrs. Marcus. “Seems as if I’m thankful 
now for everything. It was the hard work that 
made the muscles in my arms and legs strong 
enough to hold out.” 

Uncle Benjamin’s family came the next day, 
and although Mrs. Marcus and Elsie were pale 
and had bad colds, and Mrs. Marcus was so 
lame she could hardly walk, the Marcuses had 
the merriest Thanksgiving they ever had. 

After dinner Mrs. Marcus brought out the big 
Bible for family worship, and every one of them | 
cried when Uncle Benjamin once more prayed, | 
as he had prayed for years, ‘‘For life and health | 
and strength and manifold other blessings, the | 
Lord make us truly thankful.” 

C. M. DouGLass. 
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Narrow Escapes of Firemen. 
II.—John Howe of Seven Truck. 


Over these he 
leaped or climbed as fast as he could, and close 
behind him he could hear the jumping and the 
clatter of Pearl. 

Howe rushed into the front room and straight 
for the south window. He battered out the sash 
and stood up with his body outside, grasping the 
lintel with his hand. At that instant he felt 
Pearl’s grasp on his leg. 

“Go on, you lucky dog!”’ growled Pearl. 
hold your confounded leg.” 
his hearty comrade. 

Pearl, a bulky, powerful man over six feet 
tall, was able unaided to hold Howe, but for 
precaution’s sake he yelled to the tenants who 
were saving trunks, and bullied some of them 
into standing by to lend a hand if needed. 

As for Howe, he now saw that he could not 
save the men except by a most dangerous feat, 
one requiring amazing skill, strength, courage— 
and good luck in the bargain. 

Almost under him—away down at the lower 
part of the tall basement—an iron fence with 
sharp pickets rose between the two houses, It 
ran out to the street from their front wall; it 
was exactly half-way between the window in 
which he stood and that in which the men stood : 
if he should fall in reaching out for them he 
must fall to death on the spear-like pickets. 

Howe did not hesitate an instant. The 
imperilled men were again screaming in the next 
window. The north end of its sill, projecting 


‘Tl 
So Howe reports 





Mrs. Marcus. | in her arms her strength deserted her. 
“Elsie dood dirl. Des helpin’ ma. Her dood | all she could do to keep from slipping into the | 
dirl,” the naughty child hastened to explain, | water. She braced herself against the wall as | 
eying her mother anxiously the while. firmly as she could and waited for help. 
“Oh, you naughty, naughty child!” cried Mrs.| She remembered that the clock had struck 
Marcus, coming to the basket, so as to see the | eleven just before Elsie came to the door. Her 
mischief that had been done. | husband and Cy would come to dinner before 
A jar of soft soap had been left on the floor | twelve. But to wait down in that cold well, her 
near the tub. Elsie had undertaken to put soap | limbs in a cramped position, her feet and hands 
on the clothes, as she had seen her mother do | bleeding, dear little Elsie like a lump of lead in 
before putting them into the boiling water, and | her arms—to wait there for at least half an hour. | 
the snow-white clothes were smeared with it; | Could she ever do it? 
and in her efforts to get plenty on, the jar had The minutes dragged slowly past, and Mrs. 
been overturned, and a small sea of soft soap | Marcus had plenty of time for thinking. Some- 
was spreading in all directions over the floor. | way that prayer of good Uncle Benjamin’s rang | 


Poor, tired-out Mrs. Marcus sat down in the| in her ears. “Thankful for life’ —she could 


| three inches, was five feet from the sill on which 


W 


HEN Hook-and-Ladder Truck No. 7, of | 
the New York Fire Department, bent | 
around the corner into Lexington | 
Avenue, two men were at the open window of 

the second floor of No. 94, the burning house. 

They gesticulated wildly, their open mouths 

screaming unheard cries for help; then smoke 

from the first floor poured up, choking them and | 
driving them back out of sight. 

No one in the street had noticed these men. | 
It was in the dawning of a dark morning, about 
six o’clock of January 2, 1897, and the few people | 
out before the burning house were neighbors, 
men and women, busily trying to rescue their | 





| children and furniture and clothing from No. 96 


he stood. He tried to reach to it with his foot, 
holding meanwhile to the lintel with one of his 
hands. His back was to the street, and when 
he got rest for his foot on the other sill he was 
standing directly over the iron pickets, splayed 
out wide, one hand grasping the sash of the 
window of No. 96, and his weight partly 
supported by Pearl, who grasped Howe by the 
leg and by the waistband of his trousers. 

“Come on now, you fellows,” he yelled, “and 
be quick about it! Hey, there!” His free hand 
was clutching for them. 

A head appeared—that of Max Henschel; it 
had been scorched; the hair and mustache were 
mostly gone. Henschel crouched on the sill, 


first chair and cried. Petted little Elsie looked | appreciate that part of it now, when only a few | and contiguous houses in the three-storied trembling at the breath of the flames; but he 


on in dismay. Then two soapy little 
fists went up to two brown eyes, and 
the next instant there was a how! of 
pain from the naughty little girl. Mrs. 
Marcus took her up and bathed the 
smarting eyes. It was some time before 
she would get down again. Then there 
were the clothes to rinse over again and 
the floor to clean. Elsie was getting 
tired and cross. Finally Mrs. Marcus 
sent her out-of-doors to play. 

The washing was out at last, but the 
churning must be done before dinner. 
She went to the well for water, stopping 
long enough to hold Elsie up on the 
eurbing for a glimpse of the “merry 
little maid” at the bottom of the well, 
then hurrying back to her churn. She 
was deep in her thoughts of the prepara- 
tions to be made for the coming dinner, 
when Elsie came to the door. 

“Dood-by, ma. Elsie doin’ visinteen,”’ 
she said. ‘Elsie do see ’ittle maid.” 

“Good-by,’’ answered Mrs. Marcus, 
absently. f 

“I'll be glad when this week’s gone. 
If John hadn’t been so set on it, I'd 
never asked them to come Thursday. 
As if we couldn’t be thankful alone! 
But then, I’m not thankful. I can’t see 
as I’ve got a thing to be thankful for.” 

But just then thoughts of Elsie inter- 
rupted thoughts of the dinner. She 
became conscious of what the child had 
said. “Elsie see ’ittle maid’’—the little 
maid at the bottom of the well! A sudden, | inches of slippery wall and strained and aching 
terrible fear seized her. She clutched her side to muscles kept her and precious little Elsie from 
stop the wild beating of her heart as she sprang a dreadful death. ‘Thankful for health and 
to the door. strength’—O Heavenly Father, yes, if only the 

Oh, why couldn’t she have been a moment | strength would hold out! Husband and children 
sooner? Elsie was balancing herself on the edge | had never been so dear, the bare little home had | 
of the curb, and Mrs. Marcus reached the door | never seemed so full of homely comforts as now, | 
just in time to see the little feet whirl up and the | when she was in danger of being lost to all. 
child disappear. There was a frightened scream, At last, after what seemed hours, she heard 
one or two bumps against the wall of the well, | the wagon coming from the field, and presently | 
and then a sickening splash. | Some one opened and shut the house door. But | 

How she reached the well-curbing Mrs. Marcus | from where she was, down in the well, the 
never knew. She tore her shoes off as she ran, | sounds were indistinct and far off. She called 
pulling the buttons out by the fastenings. | out frantically for help. It seemed as if they 
Although she was nearly crazed by fright, she | never would hear. 
afterward remembered of thinking she was “Pa, something’s happened,” cried Cy, as he 





**4 GREAT WEIGHT FELL UPON HOWE’S NECK AND SHOULDERS.”’ 


thankful they were buttoned shoes instead of “There's 
no dinner ready, the fire’s all out, and ma and 
Elsie are nowhere to be seen!” 

Mr. Marcus hurried to the house. 

“Here’s one of her shoes,” cried Johnny, 
stumbling over one of them. 

“And here’s another,” said Cy, going toward 
the well. 

“Hark! 
a hollow call for help reached them. 
in the well!” 


laced, because they came off more easily. 

When she reached the curbing there were 
bubbles, and circles widened out where Elsie had 
gone down. She realized there was not a 
moment to spare. There was not a soul within 
call. What was done must be done quickly, and 
that by herself alone. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she let herself 
down into the well, bracing herself against the 
sides with her hands and feet and body. The 
well was not so wide but that she could reach 
across. Slowly and painfully, dreading particu- 
larly to fall on Elsie, she worked her way toward | 
the bottom, watching the water as she did so. | 





opened the kitchen door for Johnny. 


What’s that? ” cried Mr. Mareus, as 
“They’re 
Mr. Marcus and Cy did not pick corn the next 


day. They stayed in the house and prepared 
the Thanksgiving dinner. Mrs. Marcus would 


Oh, what ages it seemed since the child went | not let them send word to Uncle Benjamin’s | 


down—would she never come to the surface? 
The mother’s body shut out the sunlight. Perhaps 


folks not to come. 


row. On Hook-and-Ladder | 
Truck No. 7 there were two | 
notably alert firemen—John 
F. Howe, the driver, and 
James Pearl, the man on 


the tiller. Both saw the | 
endangered men, although | 


they were the busiest of the | 
crew at that moment, for | 
Howe had three horses to 
swing at full gallop around | 
the corner, while Pearl had 
the hind wheels to steer, 
away out under the long, 
spindling ladders. | 
Perhaps the work of driv- 
ing and steering on a hard 
run made them more wide- 
awake than their mates—or 
so they modestly explained 
it. But some men are always 
seeing chances to do good 
things, while others as habit- 
ually miss them. Howe and 
Pearl are of “the sort who 
get medals,” as the firemen 
say, and indeed, Howe had 
received the New York 
medal for bravery in 1896. 
He wanted another; what 
good man would not be 
keenly glad to get medals 
denoting that he had saved 
human lives? Pearl had the 
same hunger for life-saving— 
They were rivals, brave men, and 


and medals. 
good friends. 

As his team thundered up to this fire at No. 
94 Lexington Avenue, Howe thought that Pear] 
probably saw as well as he the chance to save 
those men on the second floor. But as Pearl 
could not leave his post at the tiller till the truck 


| stopped, the driver had some hope of beating | 
| the crew of the truck rammed the iadder up. 


him. 

Howe understood the situation at a glance. 
The back of the house was ablaze to the roof; in 
front the flames were in control of the high 
basement and the first floor. Tongues of fire 
were occasionally shooting up along the walls 
outside to the second story. In its most northerly | 
window the men had appeared. No ladder could | 
The only approach was through 
the next house in the row, No. 96, the house | 
south of No. 94, and divided from it by only a 
brick partition wall. 

Howe jammed down his brake and pulled up | 
when his seat was just opposite the door of No. | 
96; thus he was nearer than Pearl to the door, | 
nearer by the length of the truck. As the horses 
strained back on their haunches Howe called to 
a man on the sidewalk to hold them; at the | 
same moment he leaped from his seat and ran. 
He must run fast if he would be first in saving 
the men, for Pearl started at the same instant 
from the end of the truck for the door of No. 96. 

On the steps of the house they came together 
with a bump, but Howe got his shoulder in 
ahead and away he went up the stairs. He met 


stand there. 


“We must have the dinner by all means,” she | frightened men and women coming down in 


reached out to Howe, who clutched him with 
one hand, and pressing him against the wall 
with his body, passed him on to the clutch of 
Pearl, who jerked him into the window and 
dropped him on the floor. The crowd roared 
with joy to see one man saved. 

“Now for the other, John,”’ said Pearl. 

Howe paused for a moment. He was burned, 
and he had swallowed a mouthful of hot air 
from the flames. He felt sick and weak: but to 
Pearl, whose face had softened with an anxious 
expression, he said: 

“I’m O. K. yet, Jim!” 

“Get a move on, then!” said Pearl, hardening 
again. “The other man’ll be cooked if you —” 

A shout from the street, where a crowd had 
gathered, startled the two firemen. “Don’t 
jump!” “Look out!” the voices yelled. 

Howe took a fresh grip on the window-frame 
above Pearl, and turned his head just in time to 
see a white mass coming at him. Then a great 
weight fell upon his neck and shoulders. It was 
the other man, Ferdinand Schmidt, a fat German, 
who had grown desperate and sprung out upon 
the fireman, and now clung to him with arms 
and legs in a desperate embrace. The iron 
pickets were directly under the two. 

Howe swayed under the load. He had 
thought it hard to keep his balance before. 
Now every muscle of his body strained to stand 
up, but he bent and sank with the new, strug- 
gling weight. In vain he shouted to Schmidt to 
be still and he would save him. 

The street was watching the men in horror. 
It seemed both must be impaled on the iron 
fence-points. Now the crew of Seven Truck 
were running up a ladder; but flame and smoke 
for a moment enveloped Howe. He lurched and 
seemed falling. His hand lost its hold. He 
clutched the German and thought of the picket 
fence—which of them would be on top in the 
fall? 

With a grunt that sounded almost like a roar, 
It 
touched Schmidt’s foot. He felt it, stiffened his 
leg, seemed to come to his senses, straightened 
his full length, whirled round backward and fell 
with a crash of broken glass through the upper 
sash of the window on Pearl. The German 
shot half-way across the floor, and Howe had 
just strength enough left to get back into Pearl’s 
arms, who had kept his wits perfectly all the 
time, and retained his clutch of his comrade. 

“Hurt?’’ asked Pearl. 

“Nope. Sick with the smoke, that’s all.” 

“Well, button up your clothes, then, for you 
forgot it driving over, and it’s light in the street. 
T’ll call the ambulance for you and this fat 
fellow—he seems kind of done up, too. Next 
time mebbe you won’t be such a hog for all the 
chances that’s going.” 

The ambulance was needed, for Howe was 
not only sick but bruised badly. Yet he was 
out of the hospital in time to save the next life 
credited to Truck No. 7, that of a man whom he 
found on the fifth floor of a burning store in 


Fifth Avenue one night and brought down 
unconscious on an extension ladder. 
J. L. STEFFENS, 
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Current Topics. 


An account of a fireside conversation with 
Napoleon when he was First Consul has just been 
printed for the first time. His hair is described 
as “neither combed on his forehead nor turned 
back, but rumpled and standing different ways.” 
That is a picture of a modern football-player to 
a hair! (ihe 

During the war many men went to Cuba 
to kill their fellow-men. ‘Those who succeeded 
are acclaimed as heroes. After the war Colonel 
Waring went to Cuba to save his fellow-men from 
death, by combating and destroying the plague 
that has long ravaged that island, and in the 
performance of that duty he fell victim to the 
plague and died. Surely he, too, is to be deemed, 
in the highest sense, a hero and a martyr. 

A simple remedy for too much flesh has 
been suggested by Doctor Cathell of Baltimore, 
and if it is as effective as it is simple no one will 
have any excuse for being too fat. It consists in 
nothing more than drinking a glass of artificial 
Kissingen water after each meal one day, anda 
glass of artificial Vichy water after each meal 
the next day, and so alternately until a desired 
degree of thinness has been secured. The diet 
should be simple, starchy foods and sweets being 
eschewed in great measure. This treatment can 
evidently do no harm, beyond causing disap- 
pointment if it should fail. - 

Vegetable life is influenced much more by 
certain kinds of light rays than by others, and 
Flammarion, the French astronomer, has been 
enabled to estimate the relative values of the 
different rays. Four hothouses, of red, green, 
blue and ordinary glass, were built, and vege- 
tables of the same species were cultivated in all. 
The experiment showed that plants in the red 
house attained a much greater size than those in 
the blue house. The light through blue glass 
stunted the plants, which thrive better under 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


from a recent biographer of Carlyle. The 
author’s library had been papered and furnished 
to his entire satisfaction, but on the third day a 
young lady next door began to practise on her 
pianoforte. Another upheaval, involving the 
tearing down of a partition and the building of a 
new chimney, to fit up a new library in a distant 
part of the house, seemed inevitable. Suddenly 
Carlyle snatched a paper and wrote so seductive 
a note to the young stranger. that she readily 
agreed never to play until after two o’clock in 
| the afternoon. It is reported that letter-writing 
| is out of fashion. ‘This isa mistake. The neat, 
| well-phrased and charming letter has its place in 
| society to-day, and confers distinction upon its 
| author. 
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CHARITY. 
The mother pearl that heaven gives, 
And in the Christian ever lives. 
P. T. O Reilly. 
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Commodore Dewey and His Fleet. 


IEUTENANT DAVIS of the Petrel, who 
was stationed aloft during the naval fight 
at Manila, tells in the November Century 

why the United States squadron under Commo- 
dore Dewey won “the most complete naval 
victory of which history has record.” Among 
the causes of the victory he lays stress upon one: 
“Officers and men kept cool.” This quality is 
much more than external quietness of demeanor ; 
it is “the ability to use the brain effectively, and 
allied to this, the faculty of keeping other men 
cool.” Drill does much in developing the ability 
to use skilfully the ship and guns; but the force 
of will which enables a man to keep his brain 
clear and active is developed only by training. 
The lieutenant sketches a bit of the scene in 
Manila Bay on the morning of May ist, that 
he may make clear the untoward circumstances 
under which officers and men kept cool. Reduced 
the sketch is as follows: 

The American fleet was in a harbor in which 
not a single officer had ever been before. Navi- 
gating by chart is ticklish work, even in daylight, 
when no one is firing heavy guns, and there is 
no necessity for going near shoals; but Commo- 
dore Dewey and Lieutenant Calkins stood high 
up on the bridge of the flag-ship on that early 
morning when it was almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the landmarks which told the ship’s 
position. The firing of the heavy guns rattled 
the instruments and filled the air with smoke; 
shells were singing about them; and it was 





green light, still better uider the chemical influ- | 


ence of red rays, and best of all.in white light. | 

Recent bloodhound trials in England | 
indicate that the popular notion of the pertinacity | 
and infallibility of those sleuth hounds is exag- 
gerated. Tested in the most favorable circum- 
stances, not more than one dog in four faithfully 
tracked its quarry, and at least one in four failed 
wholly or ref; to make the attempt. In the 
actual tracking of real fugitives, conditions would 
be far less favorable to the dogs, and their per- 
formances would doubtless be correspondingly 
less creditable. We may have to revise, or at 
least discredit, some stirring scenes in fiction, 
from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to “The Cloister and 
the Hearth.” 





To live in Hawaii costs, it is said, more | 
than to live in California, one reason being that | 
few of the ordinary articles of American diet are | 
produced in the isiands. Most of the meat is | 
imported; eggs cost sixty cents a dozen, and | 
chickens a dollar and a quarter apiece; and the 
cheapest fish, the red mullet, sells for twenty-five 
cents a pound, These facts explain the warnings 
which Hawaiian Masons and Odd Fellows have 
recently addressed to intending emigrants. Even 
in an earthly paradise men must eat, and a 
destitute stranger, set down between a crowded 
labor-market and a high-priced provision-store, 
would find himself in no enviable position. 

An aged Indian chief of the tribe called 
Pottawattomie is still living, and was recently 
invited to be the guest of one of the schools 
in Chicago. In sending his regrets, he said, 
“Pokagon’s heart rejoiced to receive your invita- 
tion, but could not well attend. Dear children, 
do not forget this: The desire of my heart is 
that you may learn to know my people better. 
Your playground was mine sixty years ago. It 
was wild land, but I loved it because it was the 
land of my fathers. The greatest curse that 
stands with brazen face to lead astray the young 
is ish-ko-te-ni-bush (fire-water), which, like gin- 
e-big (the snake), lures to destroy, but without 
the warning rattle. May Kiji Manito (God) 
bless you all, and help you to stand for the right, 
and never forget that the red man and the white 
man are brothers, and God is the Father of all. 
This is Pokagon’s last advice to you. Good-by.” 

wane 

The value of the ability to write a good 
letter was accentuated a few weeks ago at the 
opening of a leading college. “Give this appli- 
cant,” said the dean, “the best room available, | 
and seat her at my own table. I should be proud 
to have written her note myself; it lifts her out 
of the impersonality of one of the new girls into. 
a young woman I shall welcome as a friend.” 





| were banished, penniless, to other villages, and 


repeat the bitter experience. They begged 


deprived of everything but life, the government 
Another example of epistolary triumph comes | graciously let them go. 


necessary to go very near certain shoals. 

Calkins took compass-bearings of the land- 
marks, his assistant drew lines on the chart. 
From them the commodore directed the move- 
ments of the fleet. A mistake of Calkins or a 
mistaken order of the commodore about the 
course—he was giving orders about many other 
matters—would have been followed by disaster. 
Heavy as were the responsibilities of these 
officers under these trying circumstances they 
were as cool and as clear-minded as if in their 
quiet cabins. 

Similar coolness and clearness characterized 
the officers and men of the fleet. Guns’ crews 
skilfully handled the huge cannon, and captains 
kept their ships at uniform speed. There was 
rapidity but no haste; enthusiasm but no one 
was noisily excited, and there was no trouble 
with the engines. The personnel and material 
of the fleet worked together. “For every man, 
and every gun’s crew, and every division, and 
every ship, and every fleet, is simply part of one 
uniformly instructed, drilled and disciplined force 
—the navy of the United States.” 


* 
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Driven Out of Russia. 


HE British island of Cyprus will be this 

winter the abiding-place of some thousands 

of Russian peasants who may ultimately 

find homes in America. They are Caucasians, 

members of a religious sect called Doukhobortsi, 
or Warriors of the Spirit. 

There were twenty thousand of these Doukho- 
bortsi a few years ago. Gathered in prosperous 
villages, they practised a kind of Christian com- 
munism. Their creed bound them to mutual | 
helpfulness, industry, honesty, temperance and 
frugality. Above all, they were non-resistants, 
opposed to every form of violence. Like our 
own Friends, they refused to render military 
service. 

In a military autocracy, such a refusal was of 
course a crime. It called for punishment, which 
corrupt officials were glad to inflict, since it 
opened the way for robbery. The Doukhobortsi 
were whipped, fined, imprisoned. Their store- 
houses were plundered. The money they had 
saved to feed their aged and educate their orphans 
was taken away. Finally, many of their leaders 


the people of these villages were forbidden to 
afford them work or give them food! 

A thousand of the Doukhobortsi were starved 
to death by this ingenious method. Three thou- 
sand more, torn from their homes and set down 
in unfriendly communities, were on the way to 


permission to leave Russia. Since they had been 


| 


Friends in England and America are helping 
them to take the first step of the journey. Under 
the British flag they will not be harried because 
of their opinions, and while they rest in Cyprus 
they will look over the earth to find a place where 
they can live in peace and worship the God of 
Peace. There are such countries, and they are 
not under the rule of the tsar. 


_ 
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FROM NATURE’S HAND. 


Hope in the morning and strength at the noon, 
Rest in the eventide, these are thy boon. 
Samuel Waddington. 
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French Ministries. 


HERE have been thirty-six ministries in 

France during twenty-seven years. The 

average term of a ministry has been nine 
months. In England during the same period 
there have been nine ministries and four prime 
ministers. 

The English view of French politics is that 
these frequent changes of government are fatal 
to the security of the republic. On the other 
hand it may be said that there have been six 
French Presidents in comparison with four 
English prime ministers, and that the Republi- 
eans have remained the dominating party in 
France since the downfall of the Second Empire. 

Frenchmen do not take as serious a view of 
the weakness of their ministries as foreigners 
take. They say that the republic is a political 
engine, run at high pressure by an excitable 
nation, and that a ministerial crisis is a safety- 
valve. When a ministry is upset, steam is let 
off and no harm is done. The engine remains, 
and a competent chief engineer is always at 
hand to take charge of it. 

There is, however, a new element in the political 


the army. For twenty-seven years ministries 
have been subject to the control of the legislative 
chambers, and the generals of the army have 
been the servants of the state. The friends of 
republican institutions now fear that ministries 
will be dependent upon military control and 
protection. Holding office at the mercy of a 
pretorian guard of generals will not be repub- 
lican in spirit or in methods. 
dictatorship. 





on 


Street Fairs. 


HE enterprising merchants of Mattoon, 
Illinois, established a fashion this year. 


their most attractive wares, displayed in a way 
to catch the attention and open the purse of the 
passer-by. Then they issued invitations to a 
“street fair.’’ 

People came, and the fair prospered. The 
idea was taken up by other towns and cities; a 
street fair was in progress at Terre Haute, for 
instance, when the President recently visited that 
place. It does not detract from the credit due 
the original promoters to point out that this new 
fashion is really a revival and localization of a 
very old fashion—one older than Christian civil- 


The street fair originated in the religious 
festival as long ago, at least, as the days when 
strangers resorted to Babylon and Nineveh to 
take part in the feasts of the gods. Thence came 
also the sharp-eyed traders of the caravans, and 
by the side of their booths the city merchants set | 
up their stalls, and business became almost a 
picture-poem, under the Eastern sky. 

Essentially, to-day, European fairs are street | 
fairs—from the great gathering at Nijni Novgorod | 
in Russia to the neighborhood assemblages of | 
the Latin countries. But they displace no other | 
institution; and we do not anticipate that the | 
street fair in America will do away with the) 
agricultural fair, which serves a special purpose 
and has proved its usefulness. 

The effect of the street fair—an interesting, 
easily accessible display in the very centre of 
trade, where the exhibitor pays no extra rent, 
and the visitor no admission fee—should be to 
benefit buyer and seller alike. And it practically 
adds a new holiday to the overcrowded lives of 
a busy people. 
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An Interesting Anniversary. 


ANY religious events have a political side 
of great consequence; and when people 
are agreed about the good political effect 

of a religious event, they may consider it without 

any of the feeling which too often attaches to 
religious proceedings. Such-an event ought to 
be the two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the adoption and promulgation of the “Shorter 

Catechism.” 

The Catechism was adopted in 1648 by act of 

Parliament, and the Assembly which, at West- 

minster, summarized this statement of faith from 

all the teachings which had gone before it, was 
created by Parliament. It was a step in the 
direction of a government of the church by the | 
people, and of political as well as religious | 
freedom; and the Shorter Catechism became the | 
concrete expression of their independence. 
It was committed to memory by almost every | 








child of the New England colonists, and became 


experience of France. This is the influence of | 


1t will be military | 


They set up in the streets booths filled with | 


ization itself. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1898, 


to them the most informing document in their 
lives. It was more to them than Magna Charta; 
and was, in fact, a sort of continuation and 
clinching of that great article of political faith. . 

Affecting their character, as well as the char- 
acter of many thousands of emigrants to the 
southern American colonies and their children’s, 
it affected the institutions of the United States. 
Nothing could sum up with such universally 
accepted authority the thought of ages without 
having an intimate connection with the daily life 
and civie notions of a people. It was, moreover, 
an education in itself, and a bracing and training 
of the faculties to commit it to memory. Children 
were not permitted to mumble it by rote, but 
were made to understand it. 

Although as a creed the Shorter Catechism has 
fallen into disuse very generally, its influence 
survives, 
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Two Early Photographs. 


N our day of artistic professional photogra- 
phers, and of enthusiastic amateurs by the 
thousand, it is amusing to look through old 

albums and view the frequently grotesque results 
of early photography. 

The conscious sitters, the hard lights and shad- 
ows, the ill-chosen accessories, the constrained 
poses—how they make us smile to-day! And it 
is true that the very qualities most dreaded were 
often those we now admire, and those we most 
dislike were held in high esteem. Above all, it 
used to be assumed, it was desirable that every- 
thing—everything—should “come out clear.”’ Soft- 
ness of effect was a thing abhorred. 

One lady, whose family cherished the custom of 
having the children’s pictures taken every two 
years, recalls vividly the length, the solemnity 
and the elaboration of her childish sittings in a 
famous New York studio, and especially the care 
bestowed upon her toilet. 

Her dress for the occasion consisted, year after 
year, of a large black and white check, chosen 
because black and white was supposed to “come 
| out” more effectively than anything else. It did 
indeed! She can now display a series of childish 
portraits in every one of which she is arrayed iu 
a frock about as pliant and becoming as a checker- 
board. The polish on her poor little button-up 
slippers is so high it took white in spots, and she 
is posed wearily against dark screens or light 
ones, in elaborate chairs or impossible outdoor 
scenery, reproduced in violently obvious detail— 
looking each time like the exhausted little martyr 
she felt herself. 

An entry in an old diary recently read by the 
young descendants ef the chronicler, who are 
eager enthusiasts in the use of the camera, 
afforded the family much amusement. It ran: 

Jane and Emmeline have had their pictures 
| took by the new prosess. Jane’s flowered silk 
| has come out beutiful, every leaf plain to see, 
and her lace coler, too. Her mouth does not look 
| quite naterall, and her hands are rather large, 
but the black mits are most elegent and becom- 
|}ming. lt is a fine pictur, and much admired. 
| Pore Emmeline’s is not such a suesess. The 

small figgers in her muslin seurcely show, and 

being blue, it came out a dinjey gray, and her 
coler was small pattern, too, and one would not 
| know she wore one hardly but for the brooch; 
; and she says that nobody could tell whether it 
| Was a brooch or a spot of ink! She was so disa- 
pinted she eryed, pore girl. The face is very good. 





| It is easy to infer that if there had been tears 
| over either picture in our time, it would not have 
| been Emmeline, with her pretty, soft niuslin and 
| sweet, young face, who would have shed them, 


but the unfortunate Jane, triumphantly carica- 
tured for posterity in her fine, flowered silk and 
“elegent” mitts. 
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A Frightened Hero. 


AUL JONES, the hero of the Bonhomime 

Richard and Serapis fight, so dear to the 

hearts of schoolboys, was certainly not a 
man of timid disposition. Nevertheless, the 
Chevalier de Pontgibaud, a young Frenchman 
who had fought in America under Lafayette, had 
once the opportunity of beholding him thoroughly 
frightened, and figuring as his protector. 

The young chevalier—a translation of whose 
amusing memoirs has recently been published— 
was at the time in a coast town of his own country, 
where Paul Jones was also staying. There, too, 
was Captain Landais, the French ally whose 
extraordinary behavior during the battle with 
the Serapis, when his ship first abandoned the 
Richard and then fired upon her, had naturally 
led to bitter feeling and angry accusations and 
counter-accusations. 

“At Lorient,”’ wrote Monsieur de Pontgibaud, 
“I was eye-witness of a most curious, ridiculous 
and incredible incident. A man in uniform dashe« 
up the stairease, rushed into the room where | 
was sitting, and begged me to protect him. He 
looked seared and anxious. It was no other than 
our brave—iudeed, more than brave—commodore, 
the famous Paul Jones. 

“‘Shut the door!’ he cried. ‘That scoundrel, 
Captain Landais, met me in town, and wants to 
fight me. He is pursuing me from street to street, 
sword in hand. I do not know how to fence, and 
I do not want to be killed by that rascal!’” 

The young Frenchman—who, however, cou/d 
fence—closed the door and double locked it; but 
the irate Landais did not appear. Although much 
amused by the adventure, his comment is that 
Paul Jones “certainly acted very sensibly,” as of 
course a swordsman could have made short work 
of him, and he was in no way bound to confront 
such an attack. 

Landais, whose mind it is charitable to suppose 
was already unsound, afterward went raving 
mad upon a voyage during which Pontgibaud was 
@ passenger on his ship. Another voyager, at 
table, helping himself to the liver of the chicken 
which had just been served, threw the unfortu- 


| nate man without warning into a paroxysm of 


rage, in which he shouted that the best morse! 
belonged of right to the captain, and became so 
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violent that the guests seized their table knives 
to defend themselves; and help had to be called 
in to overpower him and place him under restraint. 


4 
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SPURGEON’S LOVE-MAKING. 


Spurgeon, when under the influence of love, 
betrayed none of the traditional backing and 
filling propensities of lovers; having once yielded 
to his tender inclination for Miss Thompson, the 
lady he made his wife, he found his way to her 
heart with characteristic directness and origi- 
nality. 

Miss Thompson visited occasionally at the 
house of Mr. Olney, one of Spurgeon’s valued 
deacons, and was induced to hear Spurgeon 
preach. His sermons had a decided effect upon 
her. She accepted his views of Christianity, and 
declared her new convictions to the Olney family, 
who were warmly attached to the young preacher. 

Mr. Olney doubtless told the new pastor about 
Miss Thompson, for one day she received from 
Mr. Spurgeon an illustrated copy of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with this inscription: 

“Miss Thompson, with desires for her progress 
in the blessed pilgrimage, from Charles H. Spur- 
geon, Ap. 20, 1854.” 

Friendship between the two grew rapidly from 
this beginning. At the opening of the Crystal 
Palace they were present; they occupied some 
raised seats at the end of the palace, and as they 
sat there, talking, laughing and amusing them- 
selves as best they could while waiting for the 
procession to pass by, Mr. Spurgeon handed the 
young woman a book, into which he had been 
occasionally dipping, and pointing to some par- 
ticular lines, said: 

“What do you think of the poet’s suggestion in 
these verses?” 

The volume was Martin Tupper’s “Proverbial 
Philosophy.” The pointing finger guided her eyes 
to the chapter on marriage. Then Mr. Spurgeon 
asked, “Do you pray for him who is to be your 
husband?” 

His question did not receive any vocal reply, 
but the lady’s flushed cheek and her downcast 
eyes, which feared to reveal the light which at 
once dawned in them, may have spoken a language 
which love understood. From that moment a 
very quiet and subdued little maiden sat by the 
young pastor’s side. 

During their engagement Spurgeon wrote some 
charming love-letters to the lady of his choice. 
Then, after a while, he gave her another book, 
and wrote this quaint quibble in it: 

“In a few days it will be out of my power to 
present anything to Miss Thompson. Let this be 
a remembrance of our happy meetings and sweet 
conversations. Dec. 22, 1855. CO. H. 8.” 

The marriage took place January 8, 1856, and 
the notice in the Spurgeon Bible, written by 
Spurgeon, reads: 

“Charles Haddon Spurgeon and Susannah 
Thompson were, by the gracious arrangement of 
Divine Providence, most happily married at New 
Park Street Chapel by Dr. Alexander Fletcher on 
Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1856. 


“And as year rolls af 
Each to other still cere Tear. xd 
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PRIMITIVE JUSTICE. 


Even when the Americans were nominally in 
control of Wisconsin, easy-going French methods 
prevailed, and the patriarchal rule governed the 
communities. “Intricacies of court machinery,” 
writes the author of “Leading Events of Wisconsin 
History,” “had no part in the dispensing of 
justice—or dispensing with justice, either—at 
Green Bay or Prairie du Chien.” 

Charles Reaume, a pompous old gentleman, 
exercised the functions of judge at Green Bay. 
He had never heard of Blackstone, but he knew 
how to make litigants respect the rulings of the 
court. 

Two Frenchmen, having quarrelled about a 
trivial matter, came to Judge Reaume, who, after 
hearing what each had to say, said: 

“You are both wrong. You,” pointing to the 
complainant, “bring me one load of hay, and you,” 
indicating the person complained of, “bring me 
one load of wood. The case is settled.” 

Colonel Boilvin, who administered justice at 
Prairie du Chien, was reported as owning a vol- 
ume of statutes, but no one ever heard of his 
consulting the book; he had his own way of 
dispensing the law. A man named Fry, being 
suspected of having stolen a caif, was arrested. 

“Here, sir,” said the constable, “is Fry.” 

“Fry, you great rascal,” said the judge, “what 
for you steal the calf?” 

“TI didn’t steal it,” retorted Fry. 

“You lie, you rascal!” shouted the judge, shak- 
ing his fist at the prisoner. “Take him to jail.” 
Then, turning to his bibulously inclined compan- 
ions, he remarked, “Come, gentlemen, let us take 
a leetle something.” 


m 
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COMMANDED TO PAINT. 


Court etiquette is a trying thing to plain people. 
An amusing story is told in the recently published 
inemoirs, “W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter,” 
of the time when Mr. Wills was called upon to 
attend at court. He was a thorough Bohemian, 
and when his pastels attracted so much attention 
that the queen’s secretary wrote requesting him 
to attend at Osborne to do portraits of her 
majesty’s grandchildren, the invitation filled him 
With deep dismay. 

In ignorance of the etiquette which construes a 
royal invitation into a command, he thought to 
eet out of it by writing a polite note, stating that 

| prior engagement would prevent his attending. 
The hext day a telegram came from Osborne to 

the following effect: 

“The queen commands Mr. Wills to attend at 
Osborne immediately.” 

The artist was far too loyal a subject to dispute 
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her majesty’s direct commands, so he ruefully 
packed up his belongings and started for the 
royal palace. As might well be supposed, his life 
at Osborne was uncongenial. When he was doing 
a portrait of a royal baby on all fours, and good- 
humoredly said, “Look up, little one,” the lady- 
in-waiting reproved his familiarity, and told him 


he must address the infant as princess or your | te 


royal highness. 


App 
The pastel portraits which he made still hang 


at Osborne, and of course royal patronage gave a 


great stimulus to sitters, and his reputation was | 


made. 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, “An Ameri- 
can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
“Early Daisies” and “Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send The Companion from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1899, and for a full 
year from that date. 





SEEING THE POINT. 


The following story is told of a Philadelphia 
millionaire who has been dead some years. A 
young man came to him one day and asked 
pecuniary aid to start him in business, 


“Do Foe omer asked the millionaire. 
aw 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year, and then come and 
see me.” The young man broke off the habit at 
once, and at the end of the year came to see the 
millionaire again. 

“Do you smoke a. asked the successful man. 

“Now and then.” 


“Stop 4 Ss it for a year, and then come and 
see me a 
The "man went home and broke away 


from bit. It took him some time, but 
Heth worried through the year, and presented 
se ain. 

owe you chew?” asked the “> ad 

“Yes, I do,” was the desperate re 

“Stop it! Stop it for a year; then “come and 
see me again.” The young mans opped chewing, 
but he never went back again. en asked by 
his anxious friends why he never called on the 





w have to 

me that now that I oo Soesed drinking and 
smoking and chewing that I must have saved 
enough to start myself in business. And J have.” 


SET BACK. 


That a brilliant array of facts calculatingly 
displayed may be made to pale before one pf little 
or no light handled haphazard is amusingly shown 
by the foiiowing from the New York Tribune: 


When a young man, a well-known hd engineer 
surveyed the route of a proposed railroa An 
old farmer with whom he stopped for a time 
admitted one day, when he saw him figuring in 
the field, that mathematics always seemed a 
wonderful thing to him 

=e yous and enthusiastic, the engineer 
a. enlarge upon its wonders, telling him 
how we could measure the distances to different 
pose. and even weigh them; how we could 
oretell accurately the coming of a comet or an 
eclipse years in advance of its actual occurrence, 
determine the velocity of the fiercest projectile, 
ascertain the heights of mountains without scalin: 
em, and many other things meant to astonis 





nes, pony them things does seem kinder 
cur’us,” e ‘old farmer replied, vy what allus 
bothered me was to understan’ w wy ye have ter 


carry one for ev’ry ten. But if ye don’t,” ~ 
concluded, with conviction, “the plaguy 
won’t come out right.’ 





PRODIGY OF LEARNING. 


Of the early attainments of Robert Peel, nothing 
need be told to Harrow boys, for do they not all 
know the immortal rhyme, setting forth his clas- 
sical prowess when — them? 


Peel stood, steadily 
Under the name in | y- carven wood, 


osthe 
ere has he got t to ~ Spe him not to!” 
‘All the scholars who hear him cry 
“That’s the lesson for—lesson for “lesson for— 
That’s the lesson for next July 





A Sudden Change of Weather wil! often bring 
onacough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches" are of great | 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ado. 


ANNAPOLIS and WEST POINT. 


its $7,000 for the Government to educate a Raval 











cance it costs the American Boy nothing, The 2 
na lis, West Point and Military School Handbox 
to secure appointments to Annapolis, West 
Point, and the hoolship St. Marr's, the Naval 
ce ning School at Newport; also chapters 
on the e EDs 3 ay ny in _. ae ‘and Navy; the 
my Ye etc. 
Ss. A ELS Ne 1% Park Place e, New York. 








For Weak Children. 


Concentrated Beef. | | 


Prime, lean beef in a condensed form, | 
seasoned. It makes 


BLOOD AND MUSCLE, 


| 
and is both food and drink for the | 
invalid and convalescent. | 
A 2 02, trial bottle sent postpaid on 
receipt of 25c in stamps, if not to be had 
at yourdruggist’s or grocer’s. A chafing 
dish recipe k, free on request, gives 
many ways for using Vigoral as a 
culinary article. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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for ladies of delicate health as a 
relief for spinal, muscular and 
nervous difficulties, It is nec- 
essary to order by the name 


O’SULLIVAN 


in order to be sure of getting 
the kind that prevents the jar of 
the body in walking and makes 
mother and daughter feel 10 


one 


Dir 
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jackets and suits look like new. 


home dyeing, and can be used suc- 


cessfully without any previous 
experience. They make beautiful 
at Tangy seeded bon tare colors that are fast to light and 
cians admitting that the 5 Sal | washing. 
livan Cushion Heels carry cut 
what they. have been advocating Many a mother has saved the price of 


a new dress for hersel 
by using Diamond 
costs but ten cents and will dye from 


Diamond, as these are the original and 
reliable home dyes. 


sample card of colors sent free to 
any address. 
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re fast colors 


and will make old dresses, ““ 


ey are prepared specially for 


or her children 


yes. A package 


to five pounds. Be sure to get the 
ection book for home dyeing and 


WELLS, RIcHARDSON & Co., 






































years younger. Dealers ‘ : : 
ooklet, gent on epplicates to Burlington, Vt. 
O’SULLIVAN. BROS., LOWELL, MASS, | 
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@Créme 


OTHING adds more to one’s 
personal charms nor does 
more to heighten one’s self- 

respect than clean, sound, beau- 
tiful teeth, but you can no more 
have them without daily cleansing 
with Dentifrice than you can have 
clean hands without washing with soap 
and water. The daily use of Dr. Shef- 
field’s Créme Dentifrice keeps the teeth free 


cause decay, prevents the accumulation of 
on the teeth and keeps the gums hard 

healthy tone. 
you days and nights of suffering. 


perfume to the breath. When you consider 
benefits to personal appearance and to 
health and the pleasure derived 

from the use of Créme Dentifrice, 

Don’t You 

Think It Pays ? 


25 cts. 


In Two-Ounce Tubes. 


Sold by Druggists 
Everywhere. 


Send 2c. Stamp for Trial Tube, FREE. 








DR. SHEFFIELD S 
DENTIFRICE 


from stains, clear of everything that would 


By keeping the teeth sound it saves 
It leaves a clean, 
wholesome taste in the mouth and imparts an exquisite 














tartar 
and ina 


all the 





SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO., New London, Conn. | 
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Happy the days when the cowslips 
thpped their caps to the friendly 
sun. 


And happy days are these, my love, 
when the work of the year is done. 


tossed, 
And sweet when the dancing feet of 
spring in the summer paths were 


ost; 

And cheerisome times are these, my 
love, when the air is sharp with 
frost. 


The summer wrought with a diligence, and her needle 
flashed amain 

Her thread was red with the rosy sun, and white with 
the pearls of rain; 

And her needle is thrust in a folded case—the thread is 
snapped in twain. 


The sun is faded—Heigho! Whatthen? For the fire’s 
heart is clear, 

And cellar and storehouse are brimming full—and have 
ye then no cheer? 

So let her sit in the chimney light and rest her—the 
tired year. 


Who would wish for the light to last till it dazzled the 
weary eye? 
Live and give, and carol away when the winds are 


iercing and high, 
And let the soul of the rose live on, when its day has 
drifted by. 








The grass will dry and the fruit will fall, 
and the sun will slip away. s 
But the Wa a | heart,” it “doeth good, 
when the days are short and gray, 
And the soul that sings in the storm shall 
find the true Thanksgiving day. 
HATTIE WHITNEY. 
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On The Trolley. 


The red is melting in the river, 

e red is 8 

The evening star begins to quiver, 
Beiated birds go darting by, 

Come, let us follow, follow, follow, 
And find how fine it is to fly! 


By yieeweee where, wher noon was sunny, 
e air with spicy balsams flowed, 
By gardens full of sweets and honey 
ere summer-long the rose has glowed, 
By weary wife and loitering lover, 
Come, flash along the river-road. 


The forest wall across the river 
ens within the curling tide, 
The fragrant 


winds about us shiver, 

We rock, we race, we rush, we ride, 
Thrilled with the sweep of airy motion 

And glad because the world is wide! 
The night soars up the le spaces, 

The whirling winds ‘atvi e the deep, 
Strange leams are on familiar places, 

Swift lightnings underneath us leap, 
As forward fying. flying, ng, 

Upon the thunderbolt we sweep! 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





it seemed that if there 
was ever a human 
being who was useless 
and superfluous in 
this world, it was 
Aunt ’Ria Tyng. She 
lay on her bed from 
New Year’s to New 
Year’s, in a tiny room 
in her sister’s crowded 
house. Everybody 
waited on her. The girls dressed her. The boys 
generally carried in her meals. They all brought 
her jokes, or the news of the village, for they 
were a merry, affectionate family. 

But for Aunt ’Ria to do anything useful in the 
world would have seemed an absurd suggestion. 

How could she? She was a paralytic. She 
could talk and laugh, and move one hand; but 
for the rest she was dead. She had been a good 





housekeeper and a fine musician in her day; but | 
she could not even smooth her own pillow now, | 


and the children had to learn their scales from 
the village organist. 

Aunt ’Ria never complained as the months 
passed, and she remained idle in this busy world ; 
but sometimes the poor soul, caged in the dead 
body, looked out of her eyes as if wondering 
whether God had forgotten it. 

There were many negro families in the village, 
and one day her nieces, coming in, found Aunt 
’Ria with a primer set open before her, a pencil 
in her live hand, teaching the pickaninnies how 
to read. 

**What is the use of that?” they said, laughing. 

“None, perhaps. Tom is slow and Ben is 
scampish ; but it may help to make men of them. 
I would like to do what I can for the neglected 
lads.” 

Quite a long line of Bens and Toms passed 
under the influence of the feeble voice, and the 
burning soul that spoke through it. They dis- 
appeared. Several years passed, but Aunt ’Ria 
lived on. 

Last winter there was brought to her a won- 
derful rolling chair that at a touch produced a 
desk and a table—a chair that was a miracle of 
comfort and ease. 


city. 


“We are hard at work,” they wrote, “married, | 


and trying to live honest lives. It was you who 
gave us the wish to do this. It was you who set 
us on the right road.” 

There is a colored missionary in Africa whose 
praise deserves to be in all the churches, and who 
is working patiently to lift his race nearer to God. 
He wrote to her, “I am Ben, who was ‘scampish 


Sweet was the time when showers of 
seent from the lilac tops were | 


| On July 1, 1898, when the battle at Caney was 


It had been made for her by | 
two or three young colored men in a neighboring | 
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|and lazy.’ Whatever good I may do in this 


world is due to you.” 


The Master may or may not give us health, or 


| strength, or great ability; but He always puts in 


our way work of some kind that we can do, and 


4 | at the close of the day, He will give us our wages. 
Happy the days when the merry work | 
of the year was just begun, 


* 
oe 





The Pig at Caney. 


hottest, a curious commotion among the Spanish 
soldiers was visible in one of the trenches which 
defended the town. These trenches were all on 
the outskirts of the town, and frequently were 
| immediately in front of buildings. The place was 
inhabited at the time of the attack, and bullets 
and shells went flying through the flimsy houses. 
| There were several horses in the town, some of 
which were seen rushing about the streets during 
|the bombardment. There were a few cattle, 
| ineluding a superb bull kept for the performances 
|in the bull-ring at Santiago, near by. This fine 
| animal was uninjured during the fight; but he was 
“looted” by the Cubans after the town was taken, 
and ignominiously led by the nose to the main 
Cuban camp, to be slaughtered for food for the 
| insurgent soldiers. 


There were also animals of another sort, as the 
incident to which allusion has been made proved. 
Toward the middle of the day the watchin 
American soldiers on the nearest line saw a half- 

rown pig come running out of a low thatched 

uilding inside the Spanish trenches, and rounding 
a corner of the ditch, take to flight outside the 
trenches, in the direction of the American position. 

Evidently he had been lodged under the thatch- 
roofed house just behind the trench, in the free- 
and-easy domestic manner in which Cuban pigs 
are generally taken care of. A bullet or a shell 
had invaded his retreat, shattered his enclosure, 
set him free, and seared him almost to death at 
the same time. 

The Spanish soldiers ceased their firing as the 
pig escaped, and there was commotion amon 

hem. Presently this commotion resolved itse 
into a rush of several soldiers out of the trench, 
and in the direction of the pig. Soon there were 
fifteen of them out in the open, in the full sweep 
of the American fire. : 

Some of them ran to head off the pig, and others 
rushed up behind to catch him. The pig wheeled 
and dodged, and the soldiers wheeled and soteee 
after him. Their voices rose in a chorus of Spanish 
shouts. Up and down went the pig; when a 
soldier's hands were on him he would make a 
twist and wriggle himself away. 

Once he made a long run straight toward the 
American lines ; it did not help him, for the soldiers 
were after him, entirely unregarding the battle. 
Some of them headed him off again, and in another 
moment an athletic young soldier had seized first 
his tail and then his legs. Still another moment, 
and the pig, firmly held, was on his My! bae 
the trenches, riding on the shoulder of this young 
man, his fore legs gripped by one hand and his 
hind legs by the other. 

The soldiers resumed their places in the trench ; 
the one who had the pig put him back into the 
thatch-roofed building, and presently returned to 
his own place and took up his gun. 

It is safe to say that during the chase of the pi 
no American soldier who saw the affair discharge: 
his gun at the group. The Americans who saw it 
were too full of admiration and astonishment to 
add to the conte which the audacious Spaniards 
were under; but thousands of Americans who 
could not see the incident were blazing away in 
that direction, and the Spaniards who were 
| chasing the pig must have heard a great man 
bullets whistling about their ears during the 
performance. 

The Americans who were within view of the 
occurrence were confirmed by it in the opinion, 
which they had — to form already, that the 

ople at home who had told them that the 

paniards were cowards did not know what they 
were talking about. J. E.C. 





Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 


When the flag was raised over San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on October 18th, it overshadowed one house 
that, if insensate things could ever awaken to 
feel emotion, would surely have groaned and 
crumbled. That was “the White House” that 
Juan Ponce de Leon built and lived in nearly four 
centuries ago; but the White House survived the 
American flag—though all that is left of the old 
conqueror himself is a handful of dust in a leaden 
| casket that rests in the Dominican Church of San 
| Juan. 

Columbus discovered Puerto Rico on his second 
voyage, in 1493. At that time it may have been 
| the religious metropolis of the Antilles. The 
| wonderful Latimer collection in the Smithsonian 





| Institution seems to show that the other islanders 
| regularly resorted to it. It would appear, too, 
| that the natives, like the Aztecs of Mexico, had a 
| civilization of theirown. They numbered perhaps 
| Six hundred thousand. 
| Ponce de Leon came over in 1508, and promptl 
|; exterminated them. He and his followers too 
| everything the yes had, and successive Spanish 
| rulers followed his example. About the only note- 
| worthy thing they did for the island was to plan 
| the fine military road that runs diagonally across 
| it, from Ponce to San Juan. Fortunately the 
| could not deprive it of the natural resources tha 
| make it the most beautiful, the most healthful 
and the most productive of the Antilles. 
Somebody has aptly said that Puerto Rico is 
the only island in the world that is shaped like a 
brick. It is thirty-five miles wide, ninety-five 
miles long, and has an area of about thirty-seven 
hundred square miles, making it five-sevenths as 
| large as the state of Connecticut. Of its eight 
| hundred thousand inhabitants, three hundred 
| thousand are of ‘‘African descent, via Jamaica.” 
Across the island, from east to west, runs a 
| mountain range averaging eighteen hundred feet 
jin height. Between the hills lie some of the 
richest lands on the globe, capable of producing 
astonishing crops four times a year. The country 
is well watered, yet there are no fever-breeding 
| Swamps and marshes, as in Cuba. Nature has 
| been so generous to the land that, even in the 
| cities, people live unharmed in the midst of filth 
that anywhere else would insure pestilence. 
two of these cities, San Juan, the capital, 
and Ponce, near which the army of occupation 
landed, every reader has heard. San Juan, on 
the north coast,—built on a long, narrow island, 
from which a bridge runs to the mainland,—is a 
walled city, with the portcullis, moat, gates and 
battlements of the fortified towns of old. Thirty 
thousand persons live there. 





Although not an hogg | place to enter during a | 
8 


‘“norther,” San Juan said to have the best 


harbor in the West Indies. Ponce city and district, | 


on the south coast, with forty thousand inhabi- 
| tants, claims a still more desirable distinction, 
that of being the healthiest place in the island. 

| Mayaguez, facing the Mona Passage which 
| separates Puerto Rico from Santo Domingo, has 
|a@ population of nearly twenty thousand; and 


Aguadilla, Arecibo and Fajardo have each five 
thousand or more inhabitants. 
San Juan and Arecibo, fifty miles apart, are 
connected by rail, and in the whole island there 
are, completed or building, about three hundred 
miles of railroad and five hundred miles of tele- 
gem. Street railways of a — type are 
ound in several places. The three largest cities 
have the beginnings of ree systems, and 
San Juan is light by electricity; but the whole 
island is practically virgin soil for the American 
“promoter.” 
And there is money in it. The foreign trade of 
Puerto Rico, during 1896, amounted to poests 
thirty-seven million dollars—of which the Unite 
States got one-fifth. The island exports superior 
sugar, coffee and tobacco, its principal imports 
be ng rice, flour, meats, fish, cotton fabrics and 
machinery. Its abundant resources have barely | 
been touched, much less developed. American | 
aaa muscle and brains will make the most of 
em. 
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Thanksgiving. 


One cycle more, with rich fruition crowned, 
Hastes to fulfilment of its perfect round,— 
Great year of wonder, and of vast emprise !— 
For all its gifts, aye, let Thanksgivings rise, 

e hero’s prowess,— oodless victory won, 
The martyr’s patience, sternest duty done,— 
Yet, loftier pzeans still, for war’s surcease,— 

For God’s best gift,—the precious boon of peace! 


For garnered opulence of flock and field, 
Joys ever new, revolving seasons yield,— 
For those bright presences of r: nt night,— 
The garment-hem of Glory Infinite,— 
Blithe speech of birds, and bloom of sunny bower, 
Health, home and love,—the best of earthly dower,— 
Yet in this gracious time of _strife’s release, 
Thank God, ye people, for His gift of peace! 
J. ZITELLA COCKE. 
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Jimmy Wallace. 


A dog often makes a good regimental pet, but 
from an article in the New York Sun it appears 
that the Ninth United States Cavalry has a pet 
that excelled at least one boy’s admiration. What 
it is will be seen from reading the Sun’s account 
of a visit made by a boy and his mother to Camp 
Wikoff at Montauk Point. They had had a most 
interesting day, and on the way home the mother 
asked the boy what he had enjoyed most. With- 
out hesitation he replied: 


“Oh, Jimmy Wallace!” 

For a moment she was surprised; then she 
realized that from a boy’s standpoint Jimmy 
Wallace probably was the greatest attraction in 
that strange city of tents by the sea. She had 
first seen him early in the afternoon, a small black 
boy, with a sweet, childish face, gazing up into 
an officer’s eyes with adoring approbation. The 
officer was —: 

“Now, Jimmy, don’t do it again. You gave me 
an awful scare when they said that they could not 
find you. I thought you had got on some train 
and been carried off. Don’t wander far from the 
camp!” 

And Jimmy touched his ridicul 
mnilitary style and scampered away. 

Later the woman found him adjusting his sus- 
pender on the one button of his eure trousers, 
and for a blissful ten minutes she and her son had 
Jimmy all to themselves. At first he was shy, 
as any unimportant little boy might have been; 
but presently he lost himself in the glory of his 
achievements and “econ and then indeed 
Jimmy was brilliant. 

“T did live down in Tampa,” he said, “but I 
didn’t have no folks, so de Ninth Cavalry dey took 
me ’long wid dem to Cuba.” 

“T suppose you were in the battle at Santiago?” 
the woman asked, with a smile. 

“Yessum, I was, an’ I didn’t hide. I stood ’lo 
by de colonel all de time. I saw de Spaniards a 
covered up wid leaves like de trees, an’ dey shot 
at_us like murder. An’ sometimes dey yell out, 
*We’se Cubans!’ an’ den when we-uns went up 
close dey’d fire on us. Yessum, an’ I wasn’t 
seared. I just ran after de colonel.” 

After a yaaee he went on, looking regretfully 
down at his airy costume: 

“[’se got a suit just like de boys, an’ a gun, an’ 
panish pony named Buffalo Bill an’ a 
mule named Jack, an’ I’se got a little tent all fur 
myself up on de hill by de colonel’s—an’—an’— 
dat’s what I got!” with a final burst of pride. 

The woman could not believe all that he told 
her, for he was certainly not more than ten years 
old, so she went to one of the Ninth Cavalry and 
questioned him. Yes, it was all true, the trooper 
said, but the kf! had left out one item more 
touching than all the rest. While he was standin: 
by the colonel in the Battle of Santiago a bulle 
went clean through his left foot, and when he was 
lifted up to be carried back with the wounded, he 


said: 

“T’se glad I got de ball ’stead ob de colonel.” 

When the woman left camp at night, she spied 
Jimmy Wallace in a side-tracked parlor-car eating 
a slice of watermelon which almost hid him from 
her view. 

“Good night, Jimmy!” she called. “But why 
did you not tell us about how you were wounded ?” 

Down went the watermelon and all the white 
teeth showed. 

“Why, I done forgot dat!” he said, and again 
he attacked the melon. 

“Poor little fellow!” she murmured. 

“Poor!” exclaimed her little boy. “Why, I’d 
= be Jimmy Wallace than President McKin- 
ley!” « 


cap in true 
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Games of Chinese Children. 


There are two theories in regard to those chil- 
dren’s games that are found to be identical in 
different lands. One is that the games are bor- 
rowed by the younger people from the older; the 
other, that the games are of independent inven- 
tion. Some light is shed on this question by 
passages from “A Corner of Cathay.” 


A game called “the water-demon sorting a 
den” is pl by five rsons, precisely like 
“puss-in-the er.” This isa native game, not 


an imported o and no one knows whether 
Chinese and European children invented it inde- 
ndently, or whether the knowledge of it was 
nherited by both from ancient, common ancestors. 
The same may be said of “the cat’s cradle,” 
which is made with a string, and passed from one 
ne of hands to another, precisely as among chil- 
ren in America and Europe; but the Chinese call 
it “sawing wood,” in reference to the final act in 
the performance. 
A game involving much muscular exercise is 
called “the lame chicken.” It is played by jump- 
ing on one foot between shoes that have been 





laced across a road at intervals of about ten 
nches. When the end of the line of shoes is | 
reached, the last shoe in the line is kicked away | 
by the “lame” foot; and then itis picked up and | 
earried back over the route to the other end of 
the line, when a second shoe may be likewise 
kicked away and picked up before returning. 

Only one foot may touch the ground, and it must 
touch it only once in each interspace. No shoe 
may be touched except the ones which end the 
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ground. When the chicken violates any of these 
—_ he must at once give place to another per- 
‘ormer. 

The shorter the line, the more difficult it is to 
collect shoes, because each shoe taken inyoNes 
turning around without using the lame leg. The 
winner in the game is he who has at the end of it 
the greatest number of shoes. 


* 
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A Hero of the Mines, 


A Western mining journal records a shining act 
of self-sacrifice on a miner’s part. Michael Verran 
was engaged with two other men in sinking a 
shaft. They had drilled a hole in the usual way 
for blasting, and then, according to custom, one 
of the three ascended the shaft, leaving the others 
to finish preparations for firing the charge. 


Michael and his companion had become familiar 
with danger. They were heedless, and while the 
fuse was attached, they set to work to cut it off 
with a stone and an iron drill. At the first blow 
the drill gave off a spark, and the hissing of the 
fuse told the miners that the charge was fired. 

With the impulse of self-preservation, both 
miners dashed to the shaft, and holding to the 
bucket, gave the signal to be drawn up. But 
alas! the strength of the man at the windlass was 
unequal to lifting two; he could wind up only one 
man at a time. 

To remain was death to both, and by right it 
was Michael’s turn to ascend. He looked at his 
companion, stepped from the bucket, and said, 
resolutely : 

“Go up, lad. You have a wife. Don’t mind me,” 
wn bond pushed his fellow almost roughly into the 

ucket. 

The bucket swiftly ascended and the man was 
safe. great roar and boom arose from the 
shaft, and then up came the smoke and rubbish. 
Following this all was still in the shaft. There 
could be no doubt of the unfortunate miner’s fate, 
imprisoned in that deadly shaft. Yet one and 
another hurried down and began shouting, in 
faltering tones: 

“Michael! Michael! Are you here?” 

And the answer came, muffled but distinct, “I 
am here, thank God!” 

They found him, unhurt, beneath a huge slab of 
stone that bad blown across him and lodged 
against the wall of rock, soteging him from all 
harm of flying fragments. Truly his escape 
seemed miraculous, and little else was talked of 
among the miners for days afterward. 
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Their Wedding Trip. 


A summer visitor ina New England mill town 
made friends with one or two of the French- 
Canadians who were employed as operatives in 
the mills. 


One of these was an elderly widower, whose 
two youngest children the visitor had taken to 
drive with her several times. 

“T make a marriage nex’ week, ma’mselle,” 
said the father, as she deposited the children at 
their home late one afternoon. “You see us all 
go past your house on the wedding trip.” 

“Indeed!” said the young woman. “Shall you 
go in the coach?” 

“No, we go in hired buggy. My wife she go, 
and I with her, to the bury-ground, same as our 
people most always,” said the man, with evident 
surprise at the lady’s ignorance. “Three buggy 
more behind us, and we all carry two, three bou- 
quet to put on my firs’ wife’s grave. Yes’m, it is 
a pretty wedding trip to the bury-ground, and 
respectful.” 

ree or four days later the summer visitor was 
filled with mixed emotions as she saw the four 
buggies, laden with the wedding party clad in 
gay attire, pass the house and turn into the little 
cemetery. Some minutes later the Degeiee again 
went by, that time at a cheerful trot, and she was 
favored with an elaborate bow from the _ bride- 
geen, whose face wore a happy and virtuous 
smile. 
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Flower of the Family. 


Mr. Watson, the postmaster of Willowby, has 
four sons who inherit their father’s amiable 
disposition, but are wanting in “faculty,” that 
characteristic of the successful New Englander. 


“What are your sons doing, Mr. Watson?” 
inquired a former resident of aye f who had 
not seen the postmaster before for twelve years. 

“Well,” was the answer, “Jack, my oldest boy, 
he’s a minister without a pulpit. Fred, the next 
one, he’s a lawyer without a client, and William, 
the third one, he’s a teacher without any school. 

“But I’ve got some hopes of Sam, the youngest 
of the lot,” said the head of the Watson family, 
with commendable cheerfulness. ‘He’s set out 
to be a farmer without any land; but he’s hired 
out a piece and worked it to halves, and we ate 
vegetables off it all summer. 

“T paid him for supplying our family, and when 
he’d settled his bill for what he put into the ground 
to start with, he had within -_ cents of what he 
owed the boy that had helped him hoe and so on 
all summer. : 

“And I handed him over that fifty cents with a 
real light heart, and told him he needn’t ever 
think of it again. Yes, his mother and I feel to 
be encouraged about Sam; we think in the course 
o’ time he’ll make a likely farmer.” 





Mutually Unpleasant. 


Many are the trials encountered by the unfor- 
tunate man who, in time of domestic turmoil, is 
forced to visit an intelligence office. 


‘My dear,” said Mr. Roberts, his youthful face 
flushed with heat and symptoms of irritation in 
his voice, “I really should prefer to do the cooking 
myself rather than go to that intelligence office 
again. 

Have I secured a cook?” he went on. “No. I 
have not, Mrs. Roberts. I escaped from one 
dreadful creature, who even asked me whetlier 
our house was ‘owned free or —— ed.’ And 
as I turned from her, I saw a respectable-looking 
woman who had just entered the room. She 
looked comparatively pleasant, so I stepped up 
to her and asked, meekly: : 

P - a you fill the position of cook in a family of 

‘our?’ 

“She looked at me as if she’d like to wither me 
with one blighting glance, and said, haughtily. ‘! 
am trying to fill that of coachman in a family of 
two. I think you would do, if you have prope! 
recommendations.’ ” 


~~ 
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“On, my friends, there are some spostnsioe that 
one never forgets!” said a lecturer after describins 
a terrible accident he had witnessed. “I'd like tv 
know where they sell ’em,” remarked an old lady 





line, and the shoes kicked away must be picked | 





up without putting the “lame” foot upon the | 


in the audience, who is always mislaying het 
glasses.—Exchange. 
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| in a little while now. You'd better cuddle down 
| and go to sleep, Teddy.” 

So Teddy cuddled down; and he didn’t 
|remember anything more till he was safe at 
grandma’s. 


Sure Signs. 


When slow the snow begins to sift and blow 
On grandpa’s fields where the corn and pump- 
kins stood ; 
When pies and spice and everything that’s nice 
In grandma’s kitchen smell so sweet and good ; 
When load after load along the frozen road 
The merry cousins troop to grandpa’s door ; 
Then Ned and Ted and Baby Winifred 
Know dear Thanksgiving day has come once 
more. PERSIS GARDINER. 


The Other Side. 
“O Polly, what s’pose is in it?’ 
“O Dolly, I don’t know!” 
| It was a little covered basket that lay beside 
| the railroad track. Polly had seen it when it fell 
| from the car window as the train rushed by, and 
| Dolly had caught a glimpse of the little boy who 
Two Sides of a Thanksgiving Story. dropped it. They both ran up to it, and Dolly 
: picked it up. Polly had a basket already on her 
One Side. arm—a big, rough basket, almost half-full of bits 
They were going to take dinner with Grandma | of wood and coal. Dolly unfastened the cover 
Perkins, Teddy and his mother and his father. | of the little basket, and they both peeped in. 
It was a long ride in the cars to grandma’s| ‘There’s pie an’ chicking, Dolly!” 
house, and they had to start very early in the “And meat *tween some bread, Polly !’’ 
morning; and so mamma prepared a nice little| ‘Oh! an’ crusty things with red stuff on!” 





» 








THE 
lunch to take along, in case Teddy should get ““An’ cake, with snow all over the top,” said 
hungry. Polly, tasting a bit of broken icing. “O Dolly, 

And Teddy did get hungry—very hungry | ’taint snow! It’s sweet sugar—sweet sugar, 
indeed—before he had been two hours on the| Dolly!” 
way. He wished, though, that mamma hadn’t | How their eager little voices trembled, and 
bought a lunch for him; then, he thought, he | their eyes sparkled, and their small, thin hands 
might have bought some peanuts and candy and | shook as they turned over the contents of the 
oranges from the train-boy. He asked for some, | basket. I wish Teddy could have seen them 
as it was, but papa shook his head. then. I think it would have done him good. 

“Such stuff isn’t good for you, Teddy,” said But pretty soon Dolly’s face grew sober. 
he. “Eat your lunch, like a good boy, and don’t| “’Taint ours, after all,” she said. “I forgot; 
tease.’’ we only jes’ found it, Polly.” 

So Teddy felt like grumbling, and he did. He} “Finding is having!” declared Polly, stoutly ; 
didn’t like ham sandwiches, and the icing had | but her bright face clouded over, too. “Mebbe 
all come off the cake, and the tarts had cranberry | the little boy dropped it a-purpose for us, Dolly,” 
jelly instead of apple, and the pie was apple and | said she; “mebbe he did, now.” 
not mince; and he did like cold turkey and he “T s’pose we can keep it ‘less he comes after 
didn’t like chicken, which it happened to be. it,” said Dolly. “Anyhow, we'll ask granny 

Mamma didn’t say much, but she looked at | *bout it.” 

Teddy in a way that made him feel quite| So home they ran, and granny, dear old 
uncomfortable; and pretty soon he took his | granny, smiled and shook her head. 

basket across the aisle to a vacant seat, pouting “I'd wait a bit, dearies,” said she. ‘“Mebbe 
out his lips and wrinkling up his forehead at a | they’ll send for it when the other train comes. 
great rate. Before long mamma heard a little | If they don’t —” 

scream. Then Dolly and Polly might have a nice little 

“O mamma, I didn’t mean to!’ cried Teddy; | dinner. That was what she meant; and so the 
“truly I didn’t, mamma !’’ covered basket was set away on the dresser until 

“What, Teddy?” asked mamma, in surprise. | the down train should go by. Can you guess 

“I d-dropped the basket, mamma,” Teddy | how eagerly Polly and Dolly watched for it, how 
answered, slowly. ‘“I—I opened the window up | many times they climbed up on the little wood- 
to throw out a chicken bone, and 1 had the| shed to see if it wasn’t surely coming, and how 
basket on the edge, mamma, and there were two | their hearts fluttered and jumped into their 
little girls, and I looked at ’em, and the car | throats when at last they heard the rumble and 
Jumped, and out it went—the basket did, | saw the smoke away up the track? 
tiamma; and I couldn’t help it, could I? But “T’ve got to hide my face,” said Polly, all 
I'm real sorry, mamma, and I won't tease for | a-tremble. “Tell me, Dolly, if it goes right by, 
not a single peanut or anything, true, honest | but don’t if it don’t.” 

Indian.” | Dolly felt almost as if she would like not to 


| 


“Very well,” said mamma. “We'll be there | look, too; but she kept her post at the window, 





| 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CHILDREN S&P A G EARCAR fre 


her poor little heart thumping hard and fast. | 


Would it stop? Yes—no—yes—oh, dear 

“No!” eried Dolly. “It’s gone right by—it’s 
gone right by!” 

So it had; and so they did have a nice little 
Thanksgiving dinner all to themselves and 
granny; and Polly said: 

“We'll keep the basket good, so if he does ever 
come after it.’’ 

And it hangs on the wall of the little house by 
the railroad track yet, waiting for an owner. 

A. C. 
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A Trying Question. 


If turkeys were tall as telegraph poles, 
And ten times broader and fatter, 
Who'd do the carving 
To keep us from starving, 
And what could we use for a platter? 
ANNA M. PRATT 
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Nats to (rack. 


A BURIED THANKSGIVING DINNER, 


What a pity the child is so upheld in wrong- 
doing! 

One of the boys tersely remarked, “Ride wheel, 
wide ree].”’ 

What a name for a 
Jones! 

The city of Nassau celebrated the arrival of the 
general. 

“Is it hic, haec, hoc or hoc, haec, hic?’ Kenneth 
asked. 

He had the brass knob readjusted. 

The war was not long, but terrible while it 
lasted. 

I reached the spot at one forty-five 

The prettiest urn I placed in a conspicuous 
corner. 

“Where can my ball be!” 

There are many 
Northern Sea. 

Our new physician is determined to excel; 
erysipelas is his specialty. 

“he Persians waged war on Ionia. 

Hail for me, Tom, a car on Ipswich Avenue. 


child! Decatur Keys 


Etson asked 
icebergs in the Arctic or 
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Thanksgiving. 

We’re thankful for the winter frost 
That made the snowflakes fall, 

For every snowball that we tossed, 
And sleds and skates and all. 

We’re thankful for the flowers we found 
In May-time, long ago; 

Spring-beauty peeping from the ground, 
And bloodroot white as snow. 

We’re thankful for the holidays 
That came with summer heat, 

And all the happy summer plays 
In grandma’s garden sweet. 

We’re thankful for the autumn’s store, 
When fields are bare and gray, 

And all the year that brings once more 
Our dear Thanksgiving day. 

ZOETH HOWLAND. 
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Midget’s Thanksgiving. 

Midget lives all alone with grandma, and 
grandma pets him so much that he thinks she 
has no right to notice any one but himself. 

But at Thanksgiving a whole flock of children 
came to grandma’s house, and grandma kissed 
them all, and took Baby Beth on her lap. 

That was too much for jealous little Midget. 
He hung down his pretty silky tail, and walked 
straight out of the parlor and up garret, and sat 
down in the darkest corner and sulked. 

He could smell the big turkey, roasting in the 
oven. How he did want his Thanksgiving 
dinner! But he was too sulky to go down-stairs 
until the children found him moping in the dark. 
They ¢arried him down-stairs and gave him the 
turkey drumstick on a china plate. I think this 
made him ashamed of his selfishness, for now 
they are the best of friends. 


| 


Fred met Tom at Oesterley’s studio for the first 
time. 

Walter and Rollo live south of the schoolhouse. 

Mike’s shovel and pick lessened his hours of 
leisure. 

Hercules’ altitude exceeds that of any other 
mountain. 

“Don’t jump!” I exclaimed. 

I saw Philip Udd in Glasgow. 

Will America keep the cup? 

The river Chattahoochee 
from Alabama. 

That timid-sounding rap escaped her notice. 

Georgianna Clapp lessened my chance for the 
prize. 

I hope arsenic is not an ingredient of my 
medicine. 

An artistic and yet sombre-hued vase was 


separates Georgia 


| presented. 


“I think you mean wt,” said the professor of 
Latin. 

Cora is in Syracuse with her sister. 

1 like everything historic, especially biographies. 

They met each other at the old oak-tree. 

It was only a sumac of feeble growth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


usher. So up— 


1. Pan try—pantry. Us her i 
again. Tire 


soup. Be wilder—bewilder. A gain 
some—tiresome. 

2.1. Capricorn. 2. Cargo. 

3. Plate. 

4. 1. Guido Reni. 2. Neal Dow. 3. Lister (Sir 
Joseph). 4. Galileo. 5. Aristotle. 6. Longfellow. 
7. Abraham Lincoln. 8. Shakespeare. 9. Howard. 
10. John Knox. 11. Peter the Hermit. 12. Charle- 
magne. 13. Jeremiah. 14. Savonarola. 15. George 
Washington. 16. Methuselah. 17. Miles Standish. 
18. Disraeli. 19. Gregory the Seventh. 20. George 
Peabody. 21. Martin Luther, 22. The Black 
Prince. 

5. 1. Free, frieze. 2. Hoe, hose. 3. Bay, baize. 
4. Row, rose. 5. May, maize. 6. Poi, poise. 7. Caw, 
cause. 8. Ray, raze. 9. Sea, seize. 10. Guy, guise. 
11. Doe, doze. 

6. Merlin, martin, dunlin, daw, dodo, owl, cur- 
lew, cardinal, puffin, tody, tern, auk, harpy, siskin, 
finch, heron, macaw, rhea, ibis, swan, egret, sand- 
piper, noddy, rail, duck, sun-bird, kite, petrel, 
osprey, raven, grouse, pelican, eagle, dove, knot, 
robin, stork, hen, toucan, thrush, crane, fieldfare, 
oriole, crow, swift, ortolan, thrasher, flamingo, 
wren, ostrich. 


3. Vampire. 
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A Six-Year-Old’s Adventure. 


A family named Beals, who had gone from Ohio | 
to Montana, consisted of the young father and 
mother, and a bright boy of six years, named 
Arthur. On the way from the railroad to the 
ranch they had been joined by a rather rough- 
looking dog, which followed them and became a 
member of the family in good standing. He 
received the name of Tramp. 

Their ranch was in a lonely valley in the north- 
western part of the state. In clearing the ground 
for his cabin, Mr. Beals left standing a thick- 
branched fir-tree. For a season Mr. Beals was 
obliged to seek employment at the town, ten miles 
away, and left his wife and boy alone much of the 
time. They did not fear, for there were no Indians | 
about, and as they did not venture into the woods, | 
they thought they ran no risk of encountering 
wild animals. 

One day when Mr. Beals had ridden away to 
the town, taking his gun with him, Mrs. Beals, 
accompanied by Arthur and Tramp, was picking 
up chips in the edge of the woods, when she 
noticed a queer-looking cat come around the 

‘corner of the cabin. It was not much larger than 
an ordinary cat, and was gray in color, but Mrs. 
Beals observed that it had strange, long, pointed 
black ears, which she afterward described as 
“kind of wavy and wiggly.” 

It also had a tuft of grayish “side-whiskers” on 
each of its cheeks; its feet and legs were large 
and strong, and its tail, thick and “stumpy,” was 
only about half the length of a common cat’s. 

Mrs. Beals had for some time wished for a house 
cat, and her first impulse was to make friends with 
this creature, and adopt it as she had adopted 
Tramp. She did not know but this might be the 
kind of cat that belonged to the country. 

Her design was thwarted by Tramp, however, 
who, with a fierce growl, rushed at the cat. It 
flew from him, snarling horribly, and hard pressed, 
scurried up into the fir-tree. Tramp remained at 
the foot of the tree, barking. 

Mrs. Beals took a position where she could see 
the cat, perched on a branch. All her notion of 
adopting it fled now, for the creature had a most 
ferocious aspect. It was spitting and snarling 
savagely. Nevertheless, she had no thought of 
its being any more dangerous than a tom-cat—and 
she had never thought of being afraid of a tom-cat. 

Indeed, shé had but one motive, and that was 
curiosity. She wanted to get hold of the cat, and 
show it to her husband. She could shoot very 
well; but there was no gun in the house. 

There was, however, a neighbor on the next 
section, not more than half a mile away. She 
would go there and get a gun and leave Tramp 
and Arthur to watch the cat. So away she went, 
first putting the axe into the little boy’s hands. 
Tramp stuck to his post at the foot of the tree, 
still barking. Arthur gripped the axe firmly. 

All might have gone well, if another animal of 
the same kind as the one in the tree, only larger, 
had not suddenly appeared in the edge of the 
woods, and set up a strange shriek. Tramp at 
once abandoned the tree, and chased this other 
creature, which disappeared in the woods. 

Then the animal in the tree displayed a marked 
disposition to come down. It d ded to the 
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friangle Liberia, 20c. ; 3 Persia, 5c.; 4 Philippines, ’%. 5c. 
Spectal offers to agents. RB. M. GAY & yn, 


A Pleasure Sleigh for $5, 


This is the price for our set of four Sleigh Runners, 
which can be adjusted to the axle of any carriage. They 
track narrow, and combine strength and lightness. 


A Business Sleigh for $6. 


For this price we sell a heavier set, adjustable to busi- 
ness wagons. We send either set on receipt of price, and 
repay express charges to all points east of the Rocky 
Licantains. W. REYNOLDS, Norwich, Conn. 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 














Holidays «re 
Kodak Days 


Indoors and out the holiday season 
is a delightful one for amateur pho- 
tography, making the Kodak an 
especially welcome Christmas Gift. 

The tree, groups of 
friends at the dinner table or at the 
card party are ali fascinating subjects 
for the flash-light and the winter 
days give ample opportunity for 
indoor portraiture, while outside the 
barren, wind swept fields, or the trees 
covered with their feathery mantles 
of white offer unlimited possibilities 
to the amateur artist. 

Flash-light pictures and daylight 


Christmas 





pictures are easy with a Kodak. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


You Have a Paiii, 


maybe in your shoulder, or back or 
side; at all events you want to get 
rid of it. Did you ever try an 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PIASTER 


Do you know that we have hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of the 
world, telling us of the wonderful 
cures these plasters have made? 
Do you know that all other so- 
called porous plasters were started 
after Allcock’s had acquired their 
enormous sales and world-wide 
reputation? Do you know that 
none of them have the medicinal 
properties of Allcock’s? Just put 
them to your nose and compare the 
fine aromatic odor of Allcock’s 
with the smell of allothers. Don’t 
be deceived—get the genuine article. 














Her Hair is in Danger. 

She may not have a contempt for scales of | 
dandruff, or an irritated scalp or falling hair, 
because these have become familiar. She may 
be so hardened to them that they seem no 
longer repulsive. They are still dangerous — 
symptoms of the destroyer of the heaviest, 
handsomest growths of hair. 


Coke Dandruff Cure, 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists, frees the hair from 
dandruff, causes thick, soft, strong hair to 
replace thinned, loosened growths, and cures 
the disease, no matter how severe, of how long 
standing, or what remedies may have failed. 
Bottles, by express, charges prepaid, one dollar. 
Send for booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
A. R. BREMER CO., 27 LaSalle St., Chicago. 








lowest branch; but that was so high from the 
ground that evidently the creature feared to leap 
to the earth. With its head downward, its claws 
set in the bark of the tree, its teeth exposed, and 
its voice uttering horrible snarls, it threatened 
the little boy at the foot of the tree. 

Arthur began to be scared, but he had no notion 
of running away. He brandished his axe bravely, 
and shouted in a piping voice: 

“Scat! You stay up ii that tree!” 

The animal stayed, but continued to snap and 
snarl, and now and then made feints at descend- 
ing. The boy kept on brandishing his axe, and 
shouting at the cat as well as he could. 

This went on for a longtime. Arthur grew very 
tired and discouraged. Why did not his mother 
come back? She had surely had time enough. 
Tramp kept on barking fiercely in the woods. 
His barks seemed to go farther and farther away. 
Arthur grew faint and sick. He wanted very 
much to cry, but it occurred to him that if he cried 
the cat would know he was scared and would 
come down and scratch and bite him to death. 

It seemed as if hours had gone by when the 
mother at last returned, bringing the gun. At the 
neighbor's, much time had been lost in finding 
the cartridges, so that she had been gone more 
than an hour. 

The moment that she came up her little boy 
dropped the axe and sank to the ground, erying 
pitifully. The animal fled up into the tree. Mrs. 
Beals first caught up the child, and had great 
difficulty in quieting him; but after a while he 
became a little calmer, though still sobbing piti- 
fully, and his mother turned her attention to the 
animal. 

By and by she caught the gleam of its eyes; she 
took aim, fired, and in a moment the creature 
came tumbling down, dead. Then, leaving it 
where it was, she took the child into the house 
and rocked him a long time, while he still sobbed 
and gasped. 

Indeed, she spent most of the day with him, and 
it seemed impossible to get him out of the notion 
a the strange, great cat was still threatenin: 

im. 

When Mr, Beals returned, he declared that the 
animal was undoubtedly a Canada lynx, and this 
judgment was confirmed by older settlers. This 
is a large species of the lynx kind, and is often 
quite fierce. If the little boy had not maintained 
a very bold front, and made threatening use of the 
axe, the creature would probably have descended 
and attacked him. ‘ 
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The 
New Shoe 


o- POR ... 


Women. 





are missing aluxury within your reach. 
ion because the most elegant in desig: 
most perfect in construction, as well as 


Get them of 
we will 


CAUTION! Our success has 


SOROSIS 





The Masterpiece of the Shoemaker’s Art. 


Sorosis Shoes are to-deg she World’s Standard. If you do not wear them, you 


Sorosis Shoes Support the Instep, and prevent flattening of the arch of the foot. 


dealer if possible; but, if he has only a substitute to offer, 
, express prepaid in the United States, on receipt of retail price, $3.50 


Our finely Illustrated Catalogue shows shapes and kinds (27 styles) occa: irec- 
tions for ordering by mail. oe ? ne neice, 
many imitati 


Approves and worn Py leaders of fash- 
n,the most beautiful in finish, and the 
the most comfortable shoes ever made 


the genuine to avoid disappointment, 
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A. E. LITTLE & CO., 77 Blake Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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Thousands have 
UCATION 225 
ent BY MAIL 
instruction 
Buildings erected ex. 
pressly for thi 


—,y pose ata 
iW] cost of 









fk + Steam, 
mom Ee ey im & ad Electrical, 
—=* “5 Mochenten! or Oe En- 

pet ling, eering ; mistry ; ni 
= Mechanical vand rchitectural 





Drawing; Surveying; P! g hitecture ; Metal 

St phigt ay Bi ccpecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 

hand; English Branches. 

$2 AMONTH a uaz 0 Daage BOneatienct Home. 
5 0 AF peer ot Smee 

Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa., U. S. A. 




















Buying 
Print Goods 


it is always well to re- 
member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 

















and the largest assortment of 
Spoons, Forks, etc., can be select- 
ed in this reliable brand. Equal in 
design and finish to sterling silver, 
at one-fourth to one-eighth the 
cost. Remember **1847% the 
“Silver Plate that Wears,” the 
for 50 years. 
ie only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers 



















GUARANTY COUPON 
THE -s Cushion Button 

HOSE SUPPORTER 
Is GUARANTEED to the § @ 


Dealer and User against imperfections. 
Look for the Name on every Loop. 







CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 

SUPPORTER 

NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS 

No Stitching in the Elastic 
OF ALL DEALERS. 
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Imprisoned in the Arctic. 


Eight vessels of the American whaling fleet | 
were caught in the ice, near Point Barrow, in the 


fall of 1897. Their stock of provisions was scanty, 
and it seemed likely that officers and men would 
starve before the summer thaw released the craft. 
The government decided that the revenue cutter 
Bear, which had just returned from her usual 
summer trip to the Arctic, should attempt to carry 
food to the whalers; and on November 27th, 
eighteen days after the decision was reached, she 
sailed on her errand of mercy. 

It was planned that the Bear should make her 
way north, as far as the ice would permit, writes 
Lieut. E. P. Bertholf, U. 8. N., in the New York 
Herald. Then an overland party would travel by 
dog-sleds to Cape Prince of Wales, get the reindeer 
herd at that place and drive it to Point Barrow, 
this being the only means of taking food to the 
imprisoned whalers before ships could reach them 
in the spring. 


The Sear got as far as Nunivak Island. The 





y, of which Lieutenant Bertholf was 
one, sle¢ eight hundred miles farther and 
collected a herd of more than four hundred rein- | 
deer. Then a distance of seven hundred miles | 
remained to be travelled. 

All the crew of the Bear on this relief expedition, | 
which was expected to involve unusual hardship | 
and danger, were volunteers; and now another | 
volunteer was fortunately found to take charge of 
the reindeer. This was Mr. Lopp, a missionary. 
He and his herders drove the deer the seven 
hundred miles, over snow and ice and through a 
country almost unknown, and the herd was sub- 
stantially intact when it reached Point Barrow. 

The shipwrecked sailors had not yet begun to 
suffer from lack of food, but confinement and 
inaction had told upon them and there were two 
eases of scurvy. e surgeon of the relief party 
soon stamped out the disease, and then established 
sanitary rules and made the men take exercise. 
When there was no work to be done, they were 
obliged to go out and play ball! 

The reindeer tided the party over the winter. 
The brave little Bear was the first vessel to enter 
the Arctic when the ice broke in the summer, and 
she carried additional provisions and a supply of 
clothing. It was from her that the exiles learned 
—on July 15th—that war had been declared and 
Manila had been taken. 

On September 13th the Bear landed ninety-one 
of the shipwrecked men at Seattle. It had been 
a successful expedition in every respect. Lieu- 
tenant Bertholf ascribes a large share of the 
credit to the Eskimos and their dogs. 

The dog-team used by Mr. Lopp, the missionary. 
was, it seems, the same that carried the overland 
party on the deer-collecting journeys, and Lieu- 
tenant Bertholf gives its record as a typical 
instance of endurance. “It travelled twenty-four 
hundred miles,” he says, eeging heavy loads 
most of the way, over bad roads, having only a 
few days’ rest at odd times. Only one dog was 
lost out of the team of seven, and the other six 
were in excellent health at the end of the trip. 

“It must be remembered that most of the time, 
when travelling, these dogs get but one meal a 
day and a short meal at that. They ‘belong to’ 
the country, and are so necessary to the Eskimos 
that it seemed reasonable enough that captains 
who bought them at Point Barrow should pay a 
hundred dollars for each dog.” 
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Painter’s Secret. 


The living worth of good work is always recog- 
nized, even in small things. Sign-painters do not 
usually achieve wealth or fame, yet the Chicago 
News declares that a fortune awaits the man who 
painted a station sign at Harper’s Ferry, on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, shortly after the com- | 
pletion of the line at that point. The Western 
Society of Engineers has the sign on exhibition at 
their rooms. 


The engineers are trying to ascertain who mixed 
the paint and applied it to the sign, which was 
placed in cme at the Harper’s Ferry station 
about thirty years ago. The summer’s heat and 
winter’s storms have in no way dimmed the lustre 
of the paint used to make the words ‘“‘Harper’s 
Ferry.” They stand out as boldly as the day 
bt were formed by the artist’s brush. 

@ wood around the letters has been worn 
about one-sixteenth of an inch by sand beaten 
against it by fierce winds, but the letters have 
withstood the elements. j 

It is asserted that no paint manufactured now- 
adays is equal in durability to that which was 
applied to the old sign, and if the person who 
mixed it is living and Will take advantage of the | 
secret he possesses as to its composition it is said | 
he can, by engaging in the paint-manufacturing | 
business, soon accumulate wealth. 
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Sharp Contrast. 


In Doctor Trumbull’s “War Memories of a 
Chaplain” it is wisely said that courage is the 
standard in active army service, and no man who 
fails in personal bravery can have the least 
influence upon his men. If, on the other hand, a 
chaplain is ready to share every danger, his men 
give him full credit for courage and fidelity, and 
are the more ready to do their duty under his 
appeals. 


Two soldiers were one day overheard speaking 
of the chaplain of another regiment, and- con- 
trasting him with their own. 

“He’s always on picket with his regiment,” said 
they; “and he’s always ready to go with it into a 





fight. You don’t cate our ‘Holy John’ up there!” 
“You don’t mean our chaplain is a coward, do 
you?” asked the other, in a scornful tone. 
. ‘Oh no! I don’t say he’s a coward; but when 
bei any firing ahead, he has to go for the 
“Well, but he’s got to go for the mail, you know.” | 
‘Yes, but if the firing is sudden, he can’t stop 
to get his saddle on.” 
They laughed together over the picture. The 
Overcautious man had lost his influence. 


$$$ 4¢¢.—____ 


“THE value of this is increased by its being 
unique,” said the dealer in antiques. “There isn’t | 
another one like it.” ‘What’s the price?” asked 


the customer. ‘“They’re worth fifty dollars apiece.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Direct from the Factory. 
| Christmas 


Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy mice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 


tive advantages of buying ‘‘ Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.” 


This space is too small to give full details, 
but the following will give an idea of the 
extremely low prices at which we sell strictly 
HIGH-GRADE furniture. 


Turkish 


Rocker 
buys 


$29.50 
luxurious 
No. 677 


eas 
ch 


, No. » 
rect from factory, 
freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approv- 
al,’”’to be returned 
at our Gappenee it 
not itively the 
best leather chair 
ever sold at so low 
COVERED with 
best quai ma- 
chine-buffe 7 
uine leather. Has 
genuine hair cushions, tufted back, spring rockers, 
and ball-bearing casters. Choice of inaroon, olive- 
green, or russet color leather. At retail, a similar 
chair costs $45 to $60. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 
9.75 yz ps cues 


$s factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” © be 
returned ai our expense if 
not postiively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so lowa 


price. A dainty birthday or 
weddin, ft. 

MONT is figured mahog- 
any, tastily inlaid with pearl 
and white holly. Has French 
legs both back and front, 
two locks. Small drawer in- 


side, places for paper, pen, 

ink, ete. Bottom of large 

drawer is of pretty birds’- 
pn maple. Trimmings are all solid brass (not 
B ted), including the crest. This desk is polished 
‘ikea plano, and from a dealer will cost $15 to #20. 
Ask for Catalogue. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


4 0 buys this nice mu- 
. sic cabinet, direct 
rom the factory, freight pre- 
aid, sent “On Approval,” to 
»e returned at our expense if 
not positively the best music 
cabinet obtainable at so low 
FRONT is figured mal 
8 figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with mother-of- 
arl and white holly. Has 
rench legs, adjustable 
shelves, and lock. Trimmings 
are solid brass, and bottom of - 
drawer is pretty bird’s-eye maple. This cabinet 
has a rich polish finish, and from a dealer will cost 
$12 to $15. 


Home 
Desk 


buys 
this 


. 
beautiful 
desk, direct from 
the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to 
returned at our ex- 

ense if not positive- 
y the best obtaina- 
ble at so low a price. 
THE GN 
this desk is almost 
rfection for a 
“home” desk. It combines all the practical fea- 
tures of a regular office desk—roll top, letter file, 
k stalls, sliding arm rest, plenty of drawers, 
pigeonholes, ball-bearing casters, etc.—and in a 
way that is graceful, artistic, and full of style, At 
retail it would cost from $25 to 35. 


H to all points east of the 
We Pr epay Freight Mississippi and north of 


South Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory. 































All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee. 


Send 2c. stamp SUNART PHOTO CO., 
for Catalogue. 28 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 











STURDY BABIES. 


MOTHERS IN A QUANDARY WHEN THE FOOD 
SUPPLY FAILS. 


It is a difficult matter for a mother to determine 
just what to do when a young babe is deprived of 
the natural mother’s milk. 

If there was any one manufactured baby food 
that all babies would thrive upon the course 
would be plain, but what agrees with one does 
not with another. Mrs. H. A. Fralick, wife of a 
prominent citizen of Grand Rapids, Mich., tried 
the various foods on her baby boy without suc- 


| cess, and finally gave him Postum Food Coffee, 


which seemed to exactly fit the case, and he has 
lived almost exclusively on Postum until now, 
when he is a little past four years old, weighs 45 
pounds, and is one of the sturdiest, strongest and 
healthiest youngsters one will see in a day’s 
travel. His little sister, now two years old, has 
had a similar experience, and has been reared 
entirely upon Postum. 

Postum is the original Cereal Coffee, being made 
by food experts who treat grains in a scientific 
manner to give a highly nutritious food in a liquid 
form and with a crisp, delightful coffee flavor. 

Many people cook Postum so short a time that 
it tastes flat and insipid. It must have at least 


fifteen minutes of sharp boiling after it has com- | 


menced to boil (not only after it has been put upon 
the stove) to bring out the food value and the 
toothsome flavor. 

It will be found a powerful health-restorer to 


| those who are injured by common coffee-drinking, 


| and that class number thousands, who suffer day | 
by day and do not know that Coffee (a heavy drug) | 





is causing the mischief. 
aug w 


‘Do Not Stammer.”’ 


Write for Names and Address- 
es of Pupils permanentlycured, 
five, seven, nine and thirteen 
years. Also send for 60-page 
00k to the PHILAD 

8 , 1033 Spring Garden 
Street, aptie, a. Lstab- 
lished 1884. EDWIN 8, JOHN- 
STON, Principal and Founder 
(who cured himself after 
STAMMERING 40 YEARS). 
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PUTNAM 
Daylight Clothing House 


State and Quincy Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
BOYS! A useful school article free 
to every boy who will send this 


advertisement or write us that he saw it. 
Give your age. 


Best Clothing Made 


For Boys and Youths, ages 3 to 20. 








































Suits - - - + + $1.95 to $15.00 
Reefers- - - - - $1.45 to $12.50 
Overcoats - - - - $5.00 to $20.00 
Ulsters - - $15. 


Suits with extra Pants and Cap to match, $5 
Mail orders with cash promptly filled. Samples free. 


_——. 
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Fractions and Headaches 
Are companions with many students. By the time the 
lesson is mastered the head is in a whirl. By playing the 
game of fon-Play, fractions are unconsciously 
mastered; an interesting brain stimulant; 25 cts. a pack. 
Orner Firesipe EpucaTionaL GAMES. (SOLD BY DEALERS.) 
Our Union, teaches geography of the U. 8., 25c. a pack. 
Population, the world’s geography and population, 25c. 
White Squadron, depicts and describes our Navy, 25c. 
The Mayflower, depicts Pilgrim life and scenes, 25c. 
Fiegs, in colors; all countries ; pleases the children ; 25c. 
Yellowstone, illustrates Yellowstone Nat'l Park, 35c. 
Artists, the most celebrated paintings of the world, 35c. 
Poems, a fine game; famous quotations, illustrated, 35c. 


Progressive Niloe, game of letters ; for social enter- 
tainments, children’s parties, etc.: can be played at first 


trial. Game contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players ; 35c. 
some illustrated booklet 

“Education by Play,” list of 

of a sample game at your dealer's. or remit to us full price 
of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, booklet 


PECIAL Wr Seyxp Frere to intro- 
games and a coupon good 
and list. Address Departmen: B, 


duce our games a hand- 
OFFER for 10c. in part payment 
THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





For a CHRISTMAS PRESENT #agee 


read to break. No old style nozzle. § 
made in fountain pen construction. 1 
device of the Parker is scientific. 


B2, B25 


Rev. 


thing 80 pre's 
JOINTLES 
y. pnd pertocwon combined, 
2 Dr, Wm. L. Moore, New York City, says: “The mechanical 
It is a manifest improvem 


The old-fashioned nozzle pens at less price. 


riate, pleasing or satisfactory as a CEO. S. 
FOUNTAIN PEN. No joints to leak. No 
The greatest improvement ever 


nt over anything I have ever tried.” Prices, 
For sale by bright dealers every- 


2, 50, & $3.50 an \ 
where. if the dealer of whom you inquire does not keep the “PARKER” and tries to sell you a “just as good 


he is either honest in his ignorance, or trying to deceive you. If he will not supply you, we will. 
ARKER PEN Phe ville, Wis. The largest bona fide mirs. of Fountain 


Booklet Free. THE P. CO., 90 Mill 





Interestin 
Pens in the wert. 
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LXON Sor OMEN’? 


As Like 
as Peas 


are Dixon’s American Grapb- 
ite Pencils in quality. Invari- 
ably smooth and tough—never 
gritty nor brittle—they wear 
more uniformly and last longer 
than even the high-priced for 
eign-made pencils. To provide 
a@ perfect pencil for each par 
ticular use, the makers of 


Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


have carefully studied the 
needs of every class of pencil 
users, 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 
them, send 16 cents for sam- 
ples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











THANKSGIVING LETTERS 


OR ANY OTHERS 
SHOULD BE WRITTEN WITH 


STERBROOK’S 


Pp E- N — Ask soee Sevens 





The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Bt., N. 

















7 VERY boy should be a marksman, It is a 
~ manly quality, and target practice sveadies 
the nerves and makes excellent sport. The 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 






modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 
somest air-gun made, and is safe in any one’s hands 
because it cannot explode. Light and inex -ensive 
(1000 shots for ro cents). » smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nicke.-plated 
barrel, globe sights, interchangeable parts. 

The “ 20th Century Datsy "’ shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. “* Daisy Repeater,’’ $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “‘ Daisy’ (be 
sure the word “ Daisy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 


of price and 25 cents extra for express charges, 
Handsome Booklet FREE. 

¢ The DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


ALL WOOL 
ALL SIZES 


for 
Beds or Cribs. 


Comforts 


ll ee i i i ee 


Merritt's 
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Made of best 
Indiana Wool, ca 
perfectly clean 
ek ka, aflame natin teas 
odoriess, dust- 
less. As prepared it 
is lighter and.warm- 
er than Eiderdown 
The wool is covered 
with cheese-cloth and 
knotted ready for a 
cover as the buyer’s taste dictates. This outside 
cover is easily put on or taken off when desired. 


Coster tS cnssmserdseit 


rwrrrTrT eT rrrreTrrS 

$2.75 
do you want for your- ered with silkaline 
selves or for your $4 to $5; with china 


friends at Christmas? for silk, $10 to $15 ; bro- 


If it be $5.00 or $25.00, *¥** cade silk, $20 to $25. 


vou sodvave» § Christmas 


warm the body, FOES FFE SEES CES 
please the eye and gratify the esthetic taste 

Ask vour dealer for them, If he don’t, keep 
them write us for Booklet giving full description 
and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


for Health Com- 


How much Comfort fort as shown ; cov- 


|} send us the money 


and we will send 





‘ 
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ELection Resutts.— On November 8th, 
42 states elected members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the fifty-sixth Congress; 21 elected | 
governors and 11 minor state officers, and 23 | 
elected legislatures, which at their coming ses- | 
sions will choose United States Senators. The 





returns when we close this record, November | § 
10th, are too incomplete to determine the political | 
complexion of the next Congress. The Republi- 
cans and Democrats both claim a majority in the 
House. The Republicans will secure a majority | 
in the Senate through their control of legislatures 
in states which six years ago elected Democratic | 
Senators. The most interesting state contests | 
were in New York and Pennsylvania. In New | 
York, Colonel Roosevelt, Republican, was elected 
over Judge Van Wyck, Democrat; and in| 
Pennsylvania the Republican candidate was 
chosen over an opposition which was divided 
between a Democratic and a Prohibition and 
independent candidate. 

Tue SPANISH REPLY to the proposition of 
the American Peace Commissioners that the 
United States take possession of the Philippine 
Islands and reimburse Spain for outlays for 
permanent improvements there was a flat refusal. 
Spain contends that if the United States had had 
any thought of annexing the Philippines when 
the protocol was signed, the intention would 
have been expressed in the protocol. She notified 
Ambassador Cambon at the time that her sover- 
eignty over the islands should not be affected by | 
the protocol, and asserts that the United States 
made no objection to that reservation. She 
insists, further, that as the capitulation of Manila 
took place after the protocol was signed, it was 
invalid; and she asks the return to her of the 
castoms dues which she claims the American | 
authorities have illegally collected at Manila. 





Tue MILITARY OCCUPATION OF CUBA is 
to be begun by a brigade sent from Savannah | 
under the command of Brig. Gen. L. H. Carpen- 
ter. The brigade comprises twelve troops of 
regular cavalry, and one regiment of regular 
infantry, with volunteer regiments from Georgia 
and Louisiana. Nuevitas and Puerto Principe 
will be occupied first, and the occupation will be 
extended as rapidly as the departure of the 
Spanish forces permits. The evacuation of the 
two places mentioned is promised by November 
22d, and the movement will be from the east 
westward, Havana probably being the last place 
to be evacuated. The army of occupation will 
number about 50,000 men. 

THe “MARIA TrRESA.”—The Spanish 
eruiser Infanta Maria Teresa, which was sunk 
in the battle off Santiago on July 3d, and after- 
ward was raised, was abandoned off the Bahamas 
on November ist. She was in tow, on her way 
to Norfolk for the completion of repairs, when a 
furious storm was encountered. The strain 
reopened the seams of the crippled ship. Her 
crew was taken off by a tug-boat. It is reported 
that she is stranded on Cat Island. 

REENFORCEMENTS FOR ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
The gunboat Helena sailed from Boston for 
the Philippines November 3d, and the cruiser 
Buffalo sailed from New York the next day for 
the same destination. Both vessels are to go by 
way of the Suez canal, but not in company. 
The Buffalo takes out several hundred sailors 
to relieve men in Admiral Dewey’s fleet whose 
terms of service have expired. She carries, also, 
considerable stores of ammunition. The Helena 
was built with special reference to service in 
Chinese waters. She is of light draft, and her 
guns are so mounted as to make them particu- 
larly effective in river-fighting. 


THe FRENCH TO WITHDRAW FROM FASHO- 
pa.—At a banquet given to General Lord 
Kitchener in London, November 4th, Lord Salis- 
bury announced that the French government had 
communicated to him its purpose to withdraw 
the Marchand expedition from Fashoda. This 
removes the most. acute cause of irritation 
between the two countries, although other asso- 
ciated questions remain to be settled. England 
has been making extraordinary preparations, 
not only in her home dockyards and arsenals, 
but at Halifax, in the West Indies, at Esquimalt, 
and in Asiatic waters; and it is a matter of 
speculation whether these have 
reference to complications with 
France or with Russia. 

RECENT DEATHS. — David 
Ames Wells, of Connecticut, the 
» distinguished economist and tax- 
¥ ation expert who, as special 
” commissioner of the revenue, 

/ °“ — gave valuable aid in reorganizing 

DAVID A. WELLS. the national finances after the 
Civil War, and who wrote numerous books 
and pamphlets on economic subjects; and the 
Rev.: Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, a 
widely known minister and editor of the Baptist 
denomination, 
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promptly digested creates a 
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IMPORTED Sone-Brrps.—In view of the | 
cradual disappearance of native birds, reported 
from nearly all the states of the Union, it is 
eratifying to learn that a successful attempt to 
naturalize European song-birds has been made 
on the Pacific coast. A similar experiment in 
New England some ten years ago failed, but the 
reason of the failure is believed to have been | 
that the wrong birds were chosen, English | 
skylarks and nightingales, which are hard to 
acclimate. The centre of the Western experi- 
ment is Portland, Oregon, where in 1892 and 
1893 German thrushes, woodlarks, skylarks, 
goldfinches, and other birds from the Hartz 
Mountains, were turned loose in the woods and 
fields. ‘They have since multiplied rapidly, and 
spread over the state. In the winter they 
migrate to southern California, and even across 
the Mexican border, returning in the spring. 

HEAT AND COLD ON THE Moon.— Prof. F. 

W. Very has lately 
“made some new ex- 

periments relating to 

the heat and cold of 
the moon. He finds 
that its rocks, except 
near the poles, must 
glow in the sunshine 
with a temperature 
above that of boiling 
water, while during 
the lunar night the 
temperature sinks al- 
most to the level of absolute zero—a burning and 
a freezing desert every fortnight alternately. 

UsEs FOR ARGON AND HELIuM.—To the 
ordinary reader those rare elements, argon and 
helium, whose discovery has recently lent so 
much lustre to chemistry, may seem little better 
than scientific curiosities, but that is not the 
opinion of chemists. An indication of one of 
the uses to which these inert gases may be put is 
given by Monsieur Moissan, who says that in 
order to distil pure lithium the metal must be 
kept in an indifferent gas, and only argon or | 
helium can perfectly answer that purpose. 





Loss OF WEIGHT DURLNG SCHOOL EX AMI- 
NATIONS.—The weights of classes of students 
before and after examination have been made 
the subject of recent investigation. In high 
classes, where naturally the responsibility of the 
examination to be gone through was most felt, 
several pounds were lost, showing how the 
mental strain was felt. In lower classes the loss 
was not so great. 


A Scotch CRANNOG.—On the shore of the 
river Clyde, about a mile from Dumbarton 
Castle, a penne discovery has recently been 
made, that, namely, of an 
ancient crannog, or house 
supported on piles. Some 
of these rude dwellings of 
early men are very ancient, 
but this one in Scotland, 





there is some reason for 
} thinking, may be the most | 
=~ / ancient of all, because it 
== _ contains only bone and flint | 
implements, while all other known crannogs 
have yielded implements belonging to the Age of 
Bronze. It is remarkable also for having been 
built in water that rises and falls with the tide. 









A BARBED WIRE TELEGRAPH.—In one 
instance, at least, the obstructions of barbed wire 
placed by the Spaniards around Santiago were 
useful to our army. The wire on one of the 
fences is said to have been so well insulated, 
presumably by the dry wood of the posts, that 
the American troops used it to send telegraph 
messages over a distance of 5 miles. 


RECOVERY OF Lost STANDARDS OF MEAS- 
UREMENT.—A curious experiment was recently 
made to determine whether a lost standard could 
be recovered by purely personal efforts. The 
assumption was made that the standard of 
length was lost. One hundred operatives and 
others accustomed to dealing with measurements 
were asked to give by estimate their ideas of 
what the given standard was—in other words, to 
guess at the length of the metre. It was found | 
that the guesses were most accurate for lengths | 
of about six inches—that small lengths were | 
underestimated and larger ones were over-| 
estimated. Taking the average of the one| 
hundred subjects, the result varied but a few 
one-thousandths from the truth. 





THE GREAT Cock 1 IN PHILADELPHIA. | 
The clock for the public building in Philadelphia | | 
is the second largest in the world. ‘The dials are | 

25 feet each in diameter, which gives a distance | 
of about a foot to be traversed by the end of the 
tinate hand every minute. Its place is 360 feet 
above the street. The cost was about $30,000. 
The clock in St. Rombold’s Cathedral, Mechlin, 
Belgium, as regards diameter of dial, is nearly 
twice the size of the Philadelphia clock. | 
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Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch 


by railroad men—who require the 
most truthful time-pieces. 

The jolt and jar and heat and cold 
of the Engineer’s cab test a watch 
as nothing else can. 

Nearly eight million Elgins in a third of a 
century (more than any other factory in the 
. world has produced in the same period) is the 
cn of the Elgin National Watch Factory. 

High grade, but not high price. 
h has the word “E ad 

An Elgin wae always he TS a a 

At all jewelers—everywhere—in any style 
case desired. 
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Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


SSeanacs 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 
















COMPANION. 
Bag Punchin 


and invigorating of all exercises. The 
Moline Platform 


is quickly = attached to any wall 
without injury to same and is 
adjustable in height without 


changing the cord. $10 


Complete, with bag, 
Catalogue of ali Sports Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. , NewYork and Chicago. 





Write us, giving description of 
what you want, an gampte of shade 
desired, and we wi 1 send you 
mail the latest styles, at our - +. prices, that 
you may select before paying. Goods are sent 
to responsible parties, and strictly confidential. 
If not satisfactory return tous. Circular free. 


JOHN MEDINA, 45la Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great v 
Hair Grower? For Sale by Druggists. 4 





Enameling 
e 


is the handsomest finish that 
has been devised for the nu- 
merous articles 
about a home, 
such as picture 
frames, articles of 


work of all kinds, 
and ornamental 
articles of earth- 
en and metal 
ware that are 
constantly becoming worn and shabby. 


NEAL’S ENAMEL 


is very inexpensive and anybody can apply it 
| successfully. Dust and dirt do not adhere to 


| the lustrous surface it imparts. 
| Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel resists hot and 
| cold water, steam and moisture. Is post the 
thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, sinks, ete. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,"’ with 
color samples, telling ow and what to use 
it for, wi SENT FREE. 








| 
| 
| 
| 







| Address Detroit, 
Dep't B, Mich. 
rat IN ST A MPS will secure our popu- 
lar game,“ House- keeping,’’ showing 


household articles that may be enameled to advantage. 
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| to our improved '99 model “ BO-FE 
Camera,we have marked 
the price down to 
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The Most Extraor- 
dinary Camera 
| Value Ever Offered. 


Cameras $5 to $100. 


Our New Fripting Papers, i, Platinoids 
Floragraph, and Wizar Ferro, gi vet t 
Illustrated Catalogue of © ameras and Printing Paper, 
free if you mention the YouTH’s COMPANION 
M TAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
| Works and Executive Office: CRESSKILL, N. J. 





Buyers of Cameras) 
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THE FAMOUS 


Queen Quality Shoe | 


For Women. 


THE MOST WONDERFUL 
VALUE EVER OFFERED For’ 3.00 


The Highest Quality 

Of Material and Workmanship. 

Imported Designers of Rare 
Ability have produced a shoe which 
is a Revelation to the wearer. 

For stylish effect, retaining 
its shape, and fitting where 
others fail, it has no equal. 

We are the Largest Makers of 
women's fine shoes in the World. 
This explains how so good a shoe 
can be made for $3.00. 

if your dealer hasn't them 
we will send a pair, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of $3.00. 
Styl Send for artistic illustrated 

= catalogue, FREE, giving full 
515. description and how to order. 
FOERDERER’S VICI KID 

USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Made in Thirty Styles. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








ON EVERY PAIR. 








































Ladies: Send 


My Papa makes 


j 25c. for fine 
WILEYS Hygienic pair or 30c. for 
CAPITOL extra fine pair 


7) ley 

** CAPITOL 3 
Lamb’s Wool 
Soles for cro- 
cheted alippers. 
Sent post-paid. 
State size. Sold 
atShoe and Dept. 
stores. Take no 
substitute. 


LAMBS WOOL 
SOLES 


from you 





Send 25ec, for 
pair of Wiley’s 
Bypleniow ool Lined “ALASKA 

SOC KS” for rubber boots, hospital 

and house wear. Only antiseptic 
sock made, State size. Sold at 
all shoe stores. 


WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box B, 













rd, Conn. 











Don’t Shed Hairpins but buy 


“Holdfast” Aluminum Hairpins. 


e best results. | 


The only hairpins that stay where you put them and 
neither fall out, warp, split, break nor rust. Curved to 
the shape of the head. 


sakes 'T HOLD FAST 








NO HEAVY LIFTING. 
Weighs only 7 lbs.— 
teakettle size, Guar- 
anteed capacity 22% 
more water per 
hourand PURER WA- 

thanfrom large, 
cumbersome stills. 


Only one made that 


aérates the water 
with Air. 
re ially endors- 
ed the Ralston 
Health Club of Am- 
erica, and by Gov- 
ernment Officials. 
Send postal for ilins- 
trated booklet, C. 


.0o. 
Lane, N.Y. 
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If your dealer hasn't it, send us mail order. 


rrows, sent post-paid for $1.00 


115 Lake 8t., Chicago. 735 Market 8t., 
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Heaps of Fun 






Harmless Rubber- 
Tipped Arrow Game. 


Just the thing for amusement these long winter evenings. 
ae pewiane J game everinvented. Popular throughout the civ- 
world. Over 2,000,000 sold. Makes a Splendid Gift. 


Game c lete— 
Harmiess Pistol, Target and Three ubber- fippet 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
San Francisco. 





Agents Wanted. 























PAT. JULY 25,1893 


Size 2% inches; white, black, brown and auburn. 
Also 84 and 44 inches, with heavy prongs for braid or 
bonnet use. 

If your dealer will not supply you, send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large, 
stating whether hair is heavy or light. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N, J. 












may have 
lamp, good 
good oil— 


not have the 


*WICK 


We want to send Fas a booklet and free sample of our 
“Brown Wick” wi hich will not clog or creep. 


Endorsed by the Standard Oil Co, 


Used by all the leading lamp, stove and heater 
manufacturers, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 
New Jersey Wick Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J. 


had a good 


chimney and 
but it did 


“Marshall 
Process” 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance, 


Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


seribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. All | 
1 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
4 


should be made in 2 *ost-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 


name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your l’ost-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Sponewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ITCHING. 


ERSISTENT itching is a symp- 
tom of many diseases of the 
skin, but it may also be a sign 
of disorder of some of the 
internal organs, more particu- 
larly of the liver or kidneys. 
Sometimes, however, it occurs 
in persons who appear to be 

otherwise in perfect health, and who have no 

visible affection of the skin. 

Temporary itching is often caused by the eating 
of certain articles of food, especially shell-fish; 
even fruits, such as strawberries, are eaten by 
some unfortunate individuals only at the expense 
of a most annoying itching of the entire body for 
an hour or two. 

That form of itching for which no cause can be 
found, either on the surface of the body or within 
it, is regarded by most physicians as a nervous 
malady, and has been dignified by the special 
name, “pruritus,” which is simply the Latin name 
for itching. Persons of advanced life sometimes 
suffer severely from a pruritus which is exceed- 
ingly difficult or impossible to relieve, for the 
reason that it is due to changes in the skin conse- 
quent upon old age. 

A very common form of pruritus is caused by 
cold acting upon the skin, and is called for this 
reason “winte itch.” It is felt chiefly on the 
nsides of the legs and thighs, although it may occur 
on the upper extremities, or even over the entire 
body. It gives no trouble in summer, or even in 
warm days in winter, but in frosty, snappy 
weather it is intense. Coarse underclothing may 
aggravate it, but it occurs even when the finest 
and smoothest silk is worn. It is usually worse 
at night when the sufferer is undressing, but gets 
better as he warms up in the bed. 

The treatment of itching varies with the cause, 
but some form of external application is almost 
always used, whatever may ve the underlying 
trouble. In case of general itching much relief is 
often afforded by an alkaline path made by dis- 
solving three or four ounces of borax, or five or 
six ounces of bicarbonate of soda in thirty gallons 
of water. 

When the itching is local, a useful plan is to 
mop the part with a sponge or cloth dipped in a 
saturated solution of borax as hot as can be borne, 
or to apply a hot-water bag. The itching is often 
made bearable, if not actually cured, by applica- 
tions of dilute water of ammonia. vinegar, brandy, 
a solution of carbolic acid—one part of acid in 
twenty parts of water—or carbolized oil of twenty 
per cent. strength. 

Finally, we may repeat the advice which doctors 
always give, and which few do or can follow— 
don’t scratch! 
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INDUSTRIOUS MONARCHS. 


“As happy as a king” is an old way of express- 
ing the idea of perfect happiness, but possibly 
happiness is not so truly a characteristic of royalty 
as hard work is, and “as busy as a king” may yet 
be considered a more fitting comparison. The 
working day of the kings and queens of Europe, 
unlike that of some of their subjects, has never 
yet been shortened by law, and it certainly is not 
shortened by custom. 

The Emperor of Germany is not to be found in 
bed later than five o’clock in the summer, although 
in the winter he does not begin his day’s labors 
until six. Since the empress herself prepares his 
morning cup of coffee, she, too, rises early, and 
the young German princes are brought up to 
follow the example of their parents. 

The Princess of Wales, when at Marlborough 
House for the London season, is one of the hardest- 
worked women in England. When her children 
were young, says the Woman at Home, she always 
made it a rule to be ready for breakfast at half 
past eight in the morning, so as to go into the 
schoolroom at nine o’clock to inspect the “copies” 
written on the previous day. 

The energy required for the carrying out of such 
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| arule will be better appreciated when it is under- 

stood that, while at Marlborough House during 
| the London season, the princess rarely finishes 
| her day’s duties before two o’clock in the morning. 

After her return from the entertainments at which 

her presence is a necessity, she usually takes the 

hours from twelve to two in the morning to write 
| private letters, because she has so little time 
| during the day. At Sandringham, however, when 
| not entertaining large parties, she allows herself 
| a little more rest. 

The queen herself, although she is not now a 
young woman, never goes to bed before twelve 
o’clock, and is awakened soon after seven in the 
morning. During the day her time is so fully 
| taken up that she has none to lie down and rest, as 
| most of her subjects have after reaching her age. 

The late Empress of Austria was perhaps the 
| earliest riser of all the royal personages of 
Europe. She allowed herself only the short sleep 
to be snatched between eleven o’clock at night 
and three the next morning. After that she was 
up, and the worst of it was that she insisted on 
her unfortunate suite being up also. 


TWO BRAVE WISCONSIN BOYS. 


| Ata pretty place on the Mississippi River, named 
| Eagle Bluff, above Lacrosse, a party of people 
| from that city were camping last August. They 
were accustomed to bathe in the river in front of 
their camp; and ordinarily the bathing place was 
a safe one. There was, however, a deep hole in 
the river a little way off. 


On the twelfth of the month, while one of the 
| ladies of the party. Mrs. Gates, was eas in 
the river, she went out too far, and ee off 
into this hole. She could not swim, an 
moment was sinking beneath the surface. 

Near by was Howard Sutherland, a boy of 
fourteen. He saw Mrs. Gates’s situation, and 
instantly rushed in to save her. She clutched him 
in her drowning d«speration, and the boy was not 
strong enough to control her. The woman dragged 
him down. 

Howard Sutherland’s brother soon came to the 
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Howard and the lady were both drawn down, and 
both drowned, and the brother barely escaped 
with his life. 


A DIVIDED ANSWER. 


The country mind sometimes works slowly, 
although with an enviable weight and accuracy, 
but the country mode of expression is usually to 
the point. Even its pauses serve their turn; they 
are always of rhetorical value. 


An old fisherman sat by the sea-wall, skinning 
eels, which were that forenoon be packed in 
ice and sent to a city market. A young woman, a 
visitor in town, stood by watching the unusual 
occupation, and quite fascinated by the ease and 
dexterity with which it was carried on. At length 
she felt the necessity of “making talk.” 

“What do you get for eels?” she asked. 

“Nothin’!”’ returned the old man, emphatically, 
pd gf be off askin. Then with the same precision 
and lightning-like haste, he “peeled” another and 
another, leaving his visitor to wonder at the 
eccentricity which prompted him to take so much 
trouble unrewarded. It was only after she had 
given up the question as a bad job that he calmly 

nished his sentence, ““—to what I’d ought to!” 


HE OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS. 


The Club Woman tells an amusing story of a 
party of women who recently visited Pike’s Peak. 
A youth, still in knee-breeches, although he wore 
a collar of extraordinary height and stiffness, was 
their guide, but his knowledge of the points of 
interest appeared to be slight. 


Every few minutes he stood up and shouted the 
names of certain boulders and streams. When 
we were nearly at the top, he called out: 

“On the right is the Lion’s Mouth!” 

“Why is it called the Lion’s Mouth?” asked a 
skeptical lady, who had pestered him with “whys” 
all the way. 

“Aw, I dunno,” said the lad, tired of being 
asked for information. “TI was told to holler these 
names. I dunno why nothin’. It’s my job to 
holler, and so I holler.” 


USES OF ADVERSITY. 


It is something new to discover that a bodily 
affliction can assist one in mastering the difficul- 
ties of learning a foreign language, but there is a 
case of the kind on record. 


Miss Gertrude came down-stairs one morning 
with red eyes, a swollen nose, and a generally 
distressed appearance. 

“What is the matter, Gertrude?” asked her 
mother. 

“An awful cold in my head,” she replied. 
ei | = very sorry,” said her sympathizing 
parent. 

“TI was when I got up,” cheerfully rejoined the 
pours miss, “but I’m not now. I can get that 

rench nasal sound exactly. Tray be-ong. Bong 
zhoor. How’s that?” 





SEVEN GOOD REASONS. 


During a temperance campaign a lawyer was 
discussing, with no little show of learning, the 
clauses of the proposed temperance law, says the 
Presbyterian Review. An old farmer, who had 
been listening attentively, shut his knife with a 
snap, and said: 

“T don’t know nuthin’ about the law, but I’ve 
got seven good reasons for votin’ for it.? 

“What are they?” asked the lawyer. 


And the grim old farmer responded: 
“Four sons and three daughters.” 


HER METHOD. 


There is but one way of ensuring good work, 
the old-fashioned one of being on the spot. 


“How do you always manage to have such 
delicious meats?” asked one housekeeper of 
an Well I select a good h 

“Well, I select a onest butcher, and th 
stand by him.” . = 
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cutting the meat.” here hae ae 




































COMPANION. 


Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 


"s Camphorated Sap Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


HOME STUDY: {women 

<2 Can an so a 
‘ Business Education at 
their HOME by OUR 
oyrne ch t and 

e chea an 

best methodof study 
Endorsed by thou- 
sands throughout 
the country. Dis- 


. 


















the work is accomplished entirely by correspondence. 

A TRIAL LESSON costs only 10 cents and shows how 

thorough is the system we employ. Interesting Cata 
secure salaried situations. 


1 e free. Our students 1 
BRVANT A STRATTON, 301 COLLEGE BLOG. BUFFALO,N.Y. 
Ratahlished 40 Years. Has a National Reputation. 


“Of all the Boys’ Outfits sold in America 
this is the one we recommend to readers 
of The Companion. 


ALL 84.00 


Delivered at any Express or 
Post-office in this country Free 
Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 
made of good, strong, hand- 
some Wool Cassimeres, Fall 
and Winter weights, dar 
colors. Patent waistbands. 
Extra patches and _ buttons. 
Sizes, 4 to 16. Write 
Samples or send order and 
remittance and 
Lape e 
. promptly 
forwarded. 





Your money 
back ifyouw’ll 
take it. 


Shaughnessy Bros., new vor Gey, ¥¥. 
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“A PERFE(T FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


S& Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 
‘Traije-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 





A CHANCE 


can’t go to college 


free on application to 








for the man (or woman) who 


To Study Law at Home 


To the student desiring admission to the bar and to the man of business 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
offers the advantage of a legal training by mail without in any way 
interfering with other pursuits. Students in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials. Indorsed by Lawyers and Law Schools. 
The oldest and largest Correspondence School in this line in the world. 


the cost are fully explained in a catalogue, which wi 




















Ninth year. Students admitted to practice in every State and Territory. W 
The method, the three courses of study (Regular College Course, W 
Business Law Course, Preparatory Course), the time required and WW 


be sent </\" 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, (jy 
No. 354 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. W 





Bias Brush 
« °g e Edge Skirt 
' Binding. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 








| “Around thy skirt is put a beauteous girdle bound to last.”’ | 





Looks a= 2n everlasting, soft, exquisite richness, which neither rain nor mud 


nor wear can corrupt. 


beauty. 


**S. H. & M.”’ is stamped on the Back of Every Yard. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send us his name and address on a postal, and we'll mail you a sample. 


} 
} 
‘ 
} Strengt 
} 
} 
} 


the Samson and Sandow of Skirt Binding—durability and long wear 
“= unmatched and never before possible—“S. H. 
an indestructible extra thick brush edge. 


> rounded in a natural curve that fits the dress without a pucker or 
Fit a= “« wrinkle anywhere—seems as though it was a part of the skirt- 
fabric, so smoothly does it fit in protecting grace and strengthful 


& M.” combined with 
























IS YOUR FACE WORTH ANYTHING? 


We believe it is, and for 40 years 


Plexions..... 


have been manufacturing, for 


Ladies who value their com- 


POZZONI'S MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION POWDER. 


You are perhaps using some cheap powder, or more worthless, prepared chalk. 
Chalk is for blackboards, not faces. 


POZZONI’S MEDICATED COMPLEXION POWDER 


ts not chalk. It is absolutely pure, healing to the skin, invisible when rightly 
used. Packed in a wooden box, which preserves the perfume and medicinal 
g qualities. You can smell the per- 

fume in most face powders before 
the box is opened for it evapo- 
rates through a pasteboard box. 
Pozzoni’s don’t; it stays fresh. 

At all druggists, or from 


Rf A. POZZONTI C0., St. Louis, Mo. 
upon receipt of 50 cts. in stamps. 


TSA SACRA SACA RCIA SACRO IS 
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VIVE 
‘S 


Cameras 


Lead 
Everywhere. 


Taking 
Pictures 


for 44x44, or 
any smaller 
size of either 


or 
Takes a 
and better pic- 
> tures than 
any other 
Camera at 
anywhere 
near its price. 


24 Glass 
Plates 
or 72 Cut 
Films 


can be car- 
ried in it and 
exposed with- 
out relo: 

No dar 
slides to both- 
er with, nor 
separate 
handling of 
plates or 
films in load- 
ing. 


Hy High-grade leather covering and finish through- 
Vive Lenses are Unequalled. out Popular American cae without a parallel. 
EVERY CAMERA GUARANTEED to take pictures equal to the fine embossed mounted sample 
photograph, sent post-free on receipt of Five Cents. _...... Send for “ Art Catalogue ’’— FREE. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY. (MatahcrPhotssraphic Supplies 


Home Office: Chicago, 159 La Salle Street. New York: 6194 Broadway. London: Regent 
House, Regent Street. Christiania, Norway. Milan, Italy. 





Taken by an Amateur with $5.00 Vive —exact size. 








Good the Whole Year Round. 


December brings Christmas and many a heart is 
hoping that this year’s Christmas will bring the long- 
wished-for Bicycle. Perhaps you have been promising 
yourself the same sort of a Christmas present. Let us 
give you a bit of advice ; don’t buy a cheap toy to be 
used for a moment’s pleasure, then discarded, but buy 

_ the whole year round.” We 
dust-proof bearings 
and Cleveland gea y 
bad weather out of these vital parts, the ngs and 
ears. You don’t need to study the weather card be- 
ore starting on your tour awheel, if you ride 


THE CLEVELAND. 


Our ’99 book tells about other good things and shows 
why we have the right to claim superiority in bicycle 
construction. Send for Catalogue G. 


a a 


H.A.LOZIER ©& CO. 
— CLEVELAND.OHIO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 


B FACTORIES {Satara 








This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE. 


A Wonderful Material! 


Waterproof, Greaseproof, Stainproof and 
Germproof. Looks exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much and wears better. 


Tested for six years by leading railway and steamship 
companies, yacht and carriage-builders and furniture- 
makers with most gratifying results, and 
adopted by the United States Government 
for all ambulance upholstering. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not 
affected by heat, cold or dampness, has no odor 
and is not inflammable. Made in standard colors 
in plain leather grains or embossed designs. 

Enough for dining-chair seat or footstool 
sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


Sample Free. 62 15 inches for 2-cent stamp 
and your upholsterer’s name. 


Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. Genuine goods have ‘“‘Pantasote” stamped on edge. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A,N. Y. City. 
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For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 


FastBlack Linings-Willnot Crock 





Look for Name on Selvedge. 


Dress Linings an Dress Foundations 


Resembles the best quality Lining -_ yy. 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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We Larkin ‘Soaps 
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Rah hh a Sal 4h i ee he he Me gS ha Rah Sh he he Behe hhh hee 


The Family supplied with Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment 
after Thirty Days’ Trial... ..+s+s §& 





T Is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 


e saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, and . 

The Larkin Idea doubles the purchasing value of this 50 per cent. 
saving in a premium bought for you below usual 

cost of making. One premium is The Chautauqua Morris Chair. Your choice of 
polished antique oak, or birch with polished mahogany finish. Two well-made, comfortable, 
& handsome, reversible, closely tufted cushions, four in. thick. 20x 29 inches, filled with 


: wool, fine poplar excelsior centres. Covered with handsome, high-grade, durable corduroy, 3 
light, dark or medium red, green or brown—choice of nine shades. Fixed ball-bearing 
casters. Back adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod attached beneath instead of over 
arms, it cannot be misplaced. Legs, 134 x 3; arms, 3% inches wide. One of the most de- 
sirable — vsdibsicercvwe. Berotragasian the serene ee 

After Thirty Days’ Trial if the purchaser finds ‘ . 
all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the Our Great Combination Box. 
premium entirely satisfactory and as repre- 
sented, remit 810.00; if not, notify us goods are Enough to Last an Average Family One Full Year. 
subject to our order. We make no charge for This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
what you have used. 100 BARS ‘“SWEETHOME”’ SOAP . . . $5.00 
If you remit in advance, you will receive in For all laundry and household pur- 
addition a nice present for the lady of the house, poses it has no superior. Large bars. 
and shipment day after order is received. Money 10 wynt my ey 4 41 “70 
refunded promptly if the Box or CHAIR disap- : _ 
points. Safe delivery guaranteed. The trans- 12 ype poo ty ne 1.20 : 
‘ 3 ylete you ¢ satisfied. ; ; 
sein nok complet until You are satis: munsuonon anon scone soar 20 | 
- ~ . -! 
Chautauqua Desk and other premiums free by 1-4 pee. MODIESEA COMPEEEION oy ; ” e 
2 : 4 Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau 4 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box tifier, 
€ 1 ‘ ¢ ) 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP . 30 
. listed retail prices. This provides the $10.00 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 26 
s needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 26 


the premium as ‘a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
20 Premiums, Sent on Request. 


NotTe.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers 
a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box 
of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great 
value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable 
premium, and we personally know they carry out 
what they promise.—7he /ndependent, New York. 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 30 


Unequalled for washing the hair , 


1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 


1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . 
Delicate, retined, popular, lasting. 


30 
30 





1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 
Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 


. 

a 

© 

26 j 

: 

gums, sweetens the breath. g 
al 

. 


1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP 10 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
‘ Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 's 10.00 
Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 2 fA! SIO, me) ys $20 
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PASTE, CAKE OR LIQUID: 
A Brilliant Polish without Labor Dust or Odor. 


A J.L_.PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 4 

















WATCHES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin 
for selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price 10 cts. each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send 
the Watch free by mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE C0., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. This cut is about Half actual Size. 








GOOD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
CANDY CATHARTIC and good for their 
Fathers and Mothers. 
The perfect family 
Medicine. A pleasant 
! but positive cure for 
Constipation 











yAaly Liver 
digestion and 
Headache —— 
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Nothing tells of age so 
quickly as gray hair. But 
age is only a mask! Why 
wear it longer? You may 
easily put it aside, for you 
can now have color restored 
to your faded or gray hair; 
all the color, richness and 
beauty of youth. uw w uw 


Hair Vigor 


feeds the hair. It makes growth 
more rapid; stops falling of the 
hair; restores the color; and keeps 
the scalp free from dandruff. we 
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Cis your cough:telling of 
trouble down deep inyour 
« chest-Prompt action saves Ife. 


i of lyers 
Ga herry Pectoral 


brings quick relief - You 
stop COuc soo la fle res- 
cue ran n | pr 2umMonia 
and Cons nption tis 




















« There's nothing so bad fora cough as coughing 























When I Was a Girl. 


“Your Hair Vigor makes my hair soft 
and glossy, just as it was when I was 
a girl. I would not be without it. I 

recommend it to every one who has 
gray hair because it brings back the 
natural color. I have got three 
customers for you. They see my 
hair and want to know what I 
put on it.” — Mrs. Ezekiel Brown, 
Clinton, Maine, August 17, 1898. 


When Others Fail Try “Ayer’s.” 


“I am greatly pleased at the good 
your Hair Vigor has done my hair. It 
seemed to be dead, was full of dandruff, 

and was falling out very fast. Already 

it has been restored to its natural con- 

dition, my hair is free from dandruff, 

and has ceased to fall out. I have used 

many other hair remedies, but to no effect. 

I have already caused three persons to use 

your Hair Vigor simply from the good it 

has done me.” — Annie L. Scruggs, Greenville, 
South Carolina, August 10, 1898. 


Soy: SAPARILL 


CH MADE 
RSAPARILLA 
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1 feel its dr awing, soothing, strengthening . power at once.g 


NEL 
wv} Pectoral ” 
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DEPEND UPON IT 


FL, AMMATIO ON 


PUT TAE PLASTER ‘csc mn onto § 
al ae baer eon ore 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
your druqgist cannot supply you,send 25 cents in 


J. C.AYER CO.., LOWELL, MASS., 
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